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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


Smort Set, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, 
is now edited by F. Orlin Tremaine, who writes: 
“The editorial policy of Smart Set is being 
changed with the October issue. I wish you 
would see that our listing is corrected as soon 
as possible in your publication. We want first- 
person stories of love, adventure, or success, or a 
combination of .the three. The stories must ripg 
true in every detail. It is preferable to have them 
based on fact, although we are not insistent on 
this. We are not seeking sex stories nor will we 
publish a so-called sex magazine. Neither will 
we avoid stories which happen to carry a sex ele- 
ment. Our aim is to be a good all-round maga- 
zine of the first-person type. In a word, our 
policy may be summed up in the phrase, ‘The story’s 
the thing.’ We will pay a flat rate of 3 cents a 
word on acceptance. We do not want poetry or 
articles of any sort.” 


Co-ed Campus Comedy, 110 W. Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, is a new monthly magazine published by 
J. M. Fansinger, also publisher of College Humor. 
H. N. Swanson, the editor, states: ‘We intend to 
feature college stories, epigrams, verse, and illus- 
trated humorous material. Our greatest need is 
for stories ranging between 2000 and 3000 words— 
stories with collegiate background or stories deal- 
ing with collegiate characters in any kind of set- 
ting. At the present time we are buying stories 
around 350 words for College Humor. Those for 
Co-ed should have more ‘speed and spice.’ Pay- 
ment is based on the story’s value. In all cases 
stories are paid for upon acceptance, and deci- 
sions given within a week’s time. While we are 
especially anxious to cultivate. new writers, we 
also want to pay liberally for the work of estab- 
lished writers.” 


The Highway Magazine, 209 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, a magazine published in the in- 
terests of good roads, irrigation and drainage, 
Frank E. Kennedy, associate editor, writes: “We 
are anxious to secure authorized interviews with 
highway engineers and contractors on phases of 
road construction or maintenance, which have 
proved economical, or have unique features which 
would be of interest to other road builders. We 
shall also be glad to consider articles dealing with 
road construction and maintenance with particular 
emphasis on new methods and economies effected 
in some branch of.the work. At the present time 
we are paying from % to 2 cents a word for 
articles not exceeding 1500 to 2000 words, and $1 
each for photographs. Scenic photographs of im- 
proved and unimproved roads are also acceptable. 
We pay $1 each for “leads” to good stories that 
our cofrespondents can follow up. Overseas 
Highway Magazine is another one of our publica- 
tions, which is not circulated in the United States 
but in South and Central America, Africa, Asia, 


India, Australia, Philippines and Hawaii. Ma- 
terial for this magazine should be written in very 
correct English, containing no slang or terms 
which are difficult to translate into foreign lan- 
guages. Scenic, travel and historical material js 
of no value whatever, but actual semi-technical 
“how” articles, such as how Brazil uses native 
materials in cutting down road-building costs, or 
about highway construction methods in Transvaal, 
etc., are desirable. We will pay $1 to $3 for 
photographs which show transportation and road 
construction in the countries named. Articles 
should not be over 1000 words in length and our 
rate is 1 to 2 cents a word. We would advise 
writers to get in touch with us and outline what 
they have before submitting material..” 


H. L. Cecil, publicity counselor, 413 Standard 
Building, Fort Wayne, Ind., writes: “We have 
immediate need for sermons from 2500 to 3000 
words in length, based upon timely and interesting 
subjects and coupled with Biblical quotations. We 
need a number of writers to turn out these ser- 
mons regularly and will take pains to criticize 
early offerings in order to get what we desire in 
the future. We will pay at the rate of 4% to % 
cent a word for the present upon acceptance and 
report within two weeks. We also need corre- 
spondents in the following cities: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Ky.; 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
New Orleans. Assignments will be given in ad- 
dition to acceptance of general material to meet 


‘our needs. 


The Rossi-Bryn Company, 521 Thirteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., A. Rossi of 
the staff sends this announcement: “We are pre- 
pared to consider book-length manuscripts for pub- 
lication on a royalty basis. Short studies bear- 
ing on vital problems—social, economic, political, 
religious, literary—are preferred, and the shorter 
the better.” 

Excella, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
Irmengarde Eberle, editor, writes: ‘Please cor- 
rect the statement in the July AurHor & Jour- 
NALIST concerning Excella. This magazine is pub- 
lished by the Excella Pattern Company, Inc., and 
is not connected with the Pictorial Review. 


Kendall Banning, editorial director and vice 
president of New Fiction Publishing Corporation, 
publishers of Snappy Stories and Live Stories, and 
editor of Popular Radio, has recently been made 
vice president and editorial director of the Leslie- 
Judge Company, publishers of Judge and Film 
Fun, 627 W. Forty-second Street, New York. 


Norman Anthony has been made editor of Judge 
and George Mitchell remains as editor of Film 
Fun. 
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Motor Express, P. O. Box 1426, Boise, Idaho, 
Ernest F. Ayres, editor, sends this notice: “Motor 
Express, the official organ of the Intermountain 
States Truckmen and Auto Carriers Association, 
is being enlarged from a 4-page monthly to a 
48-page publication, and the staff wishes to get in 
touch with writers who can meet our needs. We 
want short articles on everything of interest to 
men who operate motor vehicles for hire. Special 
preference will be given to articles telling how 
someone has overcome a common difficulty. We 
want personality stories of men and women who 
have made a success, but these must always be 
accompanied by a statement from the subject of 
the article saying that he has read and approved 
the interview. We want good photographs. No 
serials will be used, but we want a good story, 
about 3000 words, humorous preferred, for each 
issue. Decisions will be prompt and payment made 
on the 10th of the month following acceptance. 
Minimum rate is %4 cent a word; photos, $2. 
Higher rates will be paid for good short articles.” 


American Druggists’ Syndicate, Long Island 
City, New York, writes to a contributor of the 
Voice: We have nothing to do with Voice. It is 
published for us but not by us. A Miss Seligman 
was in charge of the magazine up to some time in 
April, when she left the company, taking the 
entire manuscript files with her, and the company 
has no knowledge of her whereabouts. Voice 
hasn’t a manuscript on hand and no record of 
contributed articles. If contributors have carbon 
copies of their manuscripts, we would advise re- 
typing them and submitting them elsewhere. We 
are informed that Voice is not now in the mar- 
ket for manuscripts and is returning contributions 
the same day as received.” 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., “is in 
the market for short fact foundation stories about 
women, running from 2500 to 3500 words in 
length,” state the editors. “Stories up to 7500 
words are welcome but our most pressing need is 
for shorter contributions. Stories must be told 
in the first person and deal with some poignant 
phase of feminine experience. True Confessions 
also wants contributions to its department of tab- 
loid confessions, ‘My Untold Secret.’ These run 
from 150 to 500 words and a flat rate of $5 is 
paid for each contribution accepted.” 


The American Phalanx ‘is a weekly newspaper 
devoted to the ex-service men of all wars, pub- 
lished at 125 Spring Street, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Curtis C. Hendricks, editor, states: ‘““We are now 
in the market for feature articles of interest to 
world war veterans, particularly the disabled, gen- 
eral news matter alorig that line, and human in- 
terest stories. We want the truth about existing 
conditions in the Veterans’ Bureau, about pending 


legislation, and about the men who are controlling 


the veteran legislation in Congress. We also want 
articles which will point out just what is needed in 
the way of improvement. There is nothing we 
won't publish if you have the facts to support it. 

0 payment for this material can be made at the 
Present time, although we expect to be in a position 
very shortly to make a good proposition to our 
Correspondents. Articles may run as high as 5000 
words, although shorter ones are more acceptable.” 


Complete Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
is the new name under which People’s Magazine, 
one of the Street & Smitth group, will appear 
hereafter. The magazine, as indicated by its title, 
will carry no serial stories, but there will be no 
change of policy otherwise. Book-length novels, 
novelettes and short-stories of Western adventure 
and allied types will be featured as formerly. 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., “is looking for 
good North-woods stories.” This is the latest 
word from the editor, Roscoe Fawcett. “Pre- 
ferably these should be from 5000 to 15,000 words 
in’ length, but longer manuscripts that are outstand- 
ingly good will be considered. We are still in the 
market for Western stories. We also wish to an- 
nounce that from now on we ask only first Ameri- 
can serial rights on all manuscripts we purchase.” 


McNaught’s Monthly, Times Building, New 
York, wrote to a contributor: “As you have prob- 
ably noticed from past issues of McNaught’s, we 
do not go in very strongly for verse, either humor- 
ous or otherwise. What we meant by ‘a little dif- 
ferent brand of epigrams’ were aphorisms that 
were clever, shrewdly philosophical, and full of 
punch. They should deal with the simplicities of 
life, and, if possible, provoke a smile at the same 
time they stir the imagination. This is a brand of 
literature that is very difficult, we know. What we 
want particularly are opinions and viewpoints 
hitched on to facts. Late issues of our magazine 
will give you a pretty good idea of the kind of 
material that is increasing our circulation.” 


Marriage, 220 W. Jefferson Street, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., “wants articles, true stories and fiction 
stories which deal in a helpful manner with prob- 
lems growing out of courtship, marriage, home- 
making and the rearing of children,” writes the 
editor, Ernest Sherwood. “Marriage uses only 
material which is wholesome, optimistic and in- 
spiring. Articles written by men for men are 
needed. Articles are especially desired which con- 
tain some humor. Manuscripts over 3000 words in 
length are not wanted. Short lyric poems can be 
used. One-half cent a word is the rate of pay- 
ment.” Mr. Sherwood also states, “I have been 
acting as editor of Marriage in addition to hold- 
ing another position. This has caused me to be 
slow sometimes in reporting upon manuscripts but 
I have now arranged to give more time to the 
editing of the magazine.” 


Getting Ahead Monthly, published by the Har- 
vey Blodgett Company, University at Wheeler, St. 
Paul, Minn., “needs more material,” writes the ed- 
itor, C. A. Blodgett. “We could use-some stories 
of children’s thrift achievements. There is plenty 
of room, even for the beginner, if he has some in- 
teresting experiences in getting ahead to write 
about. We appreciated your publishing our require- 
ments because it brought us some splendid material. 
In fact, almost all of it had merit.” 


The National Retail Clothier, 223 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, writes contributors that it is 
not interested in jokes. This is a contradictory 
statement to the one published in the June AuTHOR 
& Journauist, which was obtained from a sup- 
posedly reliable source. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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“Live Your Stories” Is Advice 
of Carl Clausen to Writers 


Visualize Your Characters Clearly; Then Enter Into Their 
Personalities; Realism Must Be Heightened 
for Purposes of Fiction 


An Interview by H. Field Leslie 


IT was my privi- 
lege recently to 
chat with Carl 
Clausen, noted 
writer of stories 
for men, and to 
listen to his views 
on certain practi- 
cal angles of his 
profession. Dur- 
ing the ten years 
that Mr. Clausen 
has_ successfully 
bucked the writ- 
ing game, he has 
published more 
than four hundred 
stories; and he is 
today one of the most popular and colorful 
writers in his chosen field. Regarding his 
methods of writing, Mr. Clausen said: 
“There is, in my opinion, no hard-and- 
fast rule for plotting a story. The first im- 
portant thing to me is the selection of, the 
incident upon which to hang my story. Next 
in importance are the characters. I find by 
analyzing my work that I use only two 
methods—either I fit my characters to my 
plot, or, having already established certain 
characters which the editors and public seem 
to like, I invent plots to fit these. I have 
half a dozen leading characters for as many 
types of stories. These characters I might 
call my stock in trade. To me they have 
become living human beings; and judging 
by editorial favor, they are so to a certain 
extent. One is a detective, one a young sea 
captain of the picturesque type, another a 
desert rat’ prospector. 
_ When I get an idea for a story, I make a 
simple test to see if it will fit any of these 
established characters. If so, the story is-as 
good as sold, because the editors and my 
readers know and like these characters. If 


CARL CLAUSEN 


the idea does not fit any of them, I go ahead 
and invent a new set of people for it. I never 
try to force an uncongenial plot upon char- 
acters already established. 

“Another rule of mine is never to write 
more than two or three stories of the same 
type during a given period. To keep up my 
standard of freshness and originality, I find 
it necessary to alternate my subjects—a 
crime story this week, a sea story next, fol- 
lowed by a desert story or a simple love 
story. 

“T think of humanity in terms of types 
rather than as individuals. I am not con- 
scious of having at any time gone to work 
to study individuals for use in my stories. 
Evolving my characters from my own im- 
agination is the better method for me. Then 
they seem truly my own. This is no doubt 
due to the fact that I unconsciously endow 
them with some of my own personality—or 


‘at least with the qualities I would like to pos- 
»sess. I do not mean that you should obtrude 


your own personality upon the reader. Keep- 
ing yourself, as the writer, excluded from 
your story is both necessary and good taste. 
But by creating your characters from your 
brain, rather than by caricature, you will 
achieve the result of being there without 


seeming to be. 


“And so it pleases me to think that my 
characters are a part of me. Not only my 
heroes and heroines, but my villains as well. 
Having within myself, as a normal human 
being, villainous impulses as well as good 
and noble ones, it is no harder for me to 
put myself into my villains than into my 
heroes and heroines, and to enjov their rep- 
rehensible capers to the full. 


nd De not attempt to make your charac- 
ters true to life. It can’t be done. 
They will only be so in relation to your spe- 
cific reader’s experience with life. A genu- 
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inely inspiring or a contemptible character 
is always a little better or a little worse than 
life. They are like Turner’s sunsets. The 
famous painter was showing one of his can- 
vases to a lady. 

“ ‘But, Mr. Turner,’ the lady said, ‘I never 
saw such a sunset.’ 

“Ah! dear lady,’ the painter replied, “but 
don’t you wish you could?’ 

“This retort of Turner’s carries a pro- 
found truth. It drives home in one sentence 
the difference between art and realism, the 
inspirational versus the journalistic. Please 
do not think that I decry journalism—in its 
place. In ‘Robinson Crusoe’ Defoe raised 
journalistic realism to the highest degree of 
excellence; but its place is emphatically not 
in the short-story. 

“In analyzing my stories I find that I 
work in scenes. I visualize each step of the 
story, scene by scene, as I get to it. If, for 
instance, my hero and villain are seated at a 
table discussing some phase which has a 
vital bearing on my plot—and no conversa- 
tion should occur which hasn’t, unless it be 
to establish the mood or setting of the story 
—then I try to visualize both men clearly, 
their attitude toward each other, their man- 
nerisms, the way they sit in their chairs, and 
the way in which their peculiarities react 
to each other’s conversation. 

“I, so to speak, endow myself with a dual 
personality, shifting my viewpoint alternate- 
ly from one to the other as conversation runs 
back and forth. I imagine myself in the 
shoes of first one, then the other, and try to 
keep precisely within that character for that 
moment. As the conversation progresses to 
the point I wish to emphasize in the story, I 
try to inject as much individuality into the 
two men as I can without slowing up the 
story. I find that in conversation I have a 
valuable character developer, as well as a 
means to keep the story moving forward. 
Further, when I select the phrasing of my 
conversation, I do not go to life for my in- 
spiration. 


6¢CONVERSATION in the short-story 

“should be in a measure like the brill- 
iant repartee of a salon, for the very good 
reason that, like repartee, the function of 
the short-story is to entertain. By this I do 
not mean a light, ephemeral entertainment. 
A somber story, beautifully written, en- 
thralls the senses. A humorous story well 
done evokes your laughter. Another type, 


again, will simply leave you with a glow of 
pleasure or a sense of deep satisfaction. Yet 
all these have entertained you. The proof is, 
your tears, your laughter, your gratification, 

“This visualizing of scenes and charac- 
ters gives the effect of realism to yourself 
as you write. It is not in any sense true real- 
ism; it is realism heightened by your own 
individual experience with life, your par- 
ticular way of reacting to the problems 
which confront your characters—problems 
that by putting yourself in their shoes you 
have made your own. It spurs your creative 
faculty to the highest pitch. You are forced 
to draw upon yourself for inspiration. Final- 
ly, it is the surest source of originality. 

“In looking through my files one day, I 
discovered several significant facts, which | 
think will be of help to those who are learn- 
ing to write salable stories. 

“A story of mine in which a rattlesnake 
figured prominently lay around for more 
than two years before it was finally sold. 

“ “Snakes are abhorrent to most people, 
one editor explained, ‘so we are returning 
it with regrets.’ 

“Now this story was one of the best I 
had done to that date. Its theme was a big, 
fundamental one—the love of a father for 
his son. The father permits himself to be 
bitten by the snake to save the boy. I loved 
that story and did it as well as I knew how. 
Nevertheless, the good qualities it possessed 
were far outweighed by the fact that people 
do not like to read stories about snakes. 

“Another yarn of mine was rejected re- 
peatedly because one of the leading charac- 
ters had smallpox. I couldn’t change it be- 
cause, like the snake story, it hinged on the 
cause of its rejection. This story, however, 
was light and inconsequential, so when it 
finally went for a song, I felt “good rid- . 
dance.” One editor told me frankly that the 
story was entertaining, logical and well told, 
but because of the distressful disease of one 
of the leading characters he could not use it. 

“Don’t give your characters diseases that 
are disgusting. 

“A friend of mine wrote a very fine story 
in which a worthless youth commits suicide 
by shooting himself. The youth’s life was 
insured for two thousand dollars. The pol- 
icy did not pay for suicide. To get the money 
for the youth’s wife, who was about: to be- 
come a mother and was in desperate finan- 
cial straits, the father pleaded guilty to mur- 
dering his own son. It was a story of splen- 
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did sacrifice. Its style was :excellent. The 
character of the father was beautifully 
drawn. Yet the story was repeatedly re- 
jected as too grim. It was finally printed as 
one of the thirteen stories in a volume en- 
titled ‘The Grim Thirteen.’ The name of 
the story is ‘The Head of His House,’ and 
the author Conrad Richter. It would pay 
one to read this story for its fine characteri- 
zation and masterful treatment of a difficult 
theme—also as a lesson to avoid grimness 
if you wish to sell. In addition to its grim- 
ness was the fact that the leading character 
was guilty of fraud against the insurance 
company. This was another score against its 
salability. 

“T sold a story once in which the leading 
character had leprosy and in which his sweet- 
heart stabs him and places her lips to the 
wound and drinks a mouthful of his blood, 
that she might be inoculated by the disease 
and condemned to the Molokai colony with 
him until death. There was no doubt about 
the sublimity of the sacrifice, but it was a 
little too much for most editors. 

“Good heavens,’ Clausen,’ one editor 
said, ‘take that thing out of my sight before 
I get infected!’ 

“T laughed. ‘Outside of the subject mat- 
ter, what do you think of it?’ I asked. 

“‘Oh,’ he answered, ‘the story is a little 
gem, but I wouldn’t touch it with a pair of 
tongs.’ 

“Reading this story over now, I chuckle 
to myself when I realize that it went over in 
spite of its gruesomeness. Just the same, 
the editor who bought it unwittingly did me 
alot of harm. I got the-idea that any theme 
well enough handled was acceptable. It took 
me a long time to unlearn this. In common 
with all tyros since time immemorial, I had 
the deep-rooted idea that drama was synony- 
mous with something gruesome, or at least 
unpleasant. I used to kill my heroes and 
heroines off with a fine disregard for the 
feelings of my readers. When I conquered 
my homicidal tendencies, I began to sell 
steadily, 

“One of my stories, a murder story in 
which the victim was killed by a falling 
icicle, was rejected over and over again. I 
could not understand why. I thought I 
had discovered a new and original way of 
killing’ a man without leaving a trace. The 
thaw did away with the weapon, you see. 

lever, wasn’t it ? Very! Only I found out 
a few months later, in discussing this yarn 


with a friend, that the idea had been used 
only about a hundred times before! Years 
ago someone wrote a famous story along 
those lines, and as a result there was a per- 
fect deluge of icicle stories for about two 
years. 

“Moral: Do not use a situation which 
has made another writer’s story famous. 
Your own may be totally different in treat- 
ment and in no way a plagiarism. Just the 
same, editors will steer clear of it rather 
than run the risk of being accused of fos- 
tering plagiarism. 

“Another story of mine has the very se- 
rious fault of lacking unity of setting. I 
say has, because this story is still unsold. 
Horrible confession for a writer, eh? Well, 
we all have our boneyard. I used to worry 
about this until the late Jack London told 
me that he had no fewer than a dozen man- 
uscripts in his. Half the action of the story 
in question is laid out at sea, aboard a 
wreck; the other half in a flat in San Fran- 
cisco, beside a blazing grate. As a result, 
it leaves the reader with the impression that 
he has read two stories riveted together. 
When I get time I am going to change it— 
and sell it. 

“Several years ago, when I was just 
breaking into the game, I wrote a whimsical 
little tale which I thought very clever and 
delightful. Two years later it was sold. 
When I read it in print I knew at once why 
it had been passed up by the editors for 
two years. It was clever and whimsical, 


-all right; but the trouble with it was that 


O. Henry had done some two hundred yarns 
like it—only a lot better, of course—some 
ten years before. It gave me a decided 
shock when I discovered how neatly, though 
unwittingly, I had imitated him. Imitate 
vourself—that is the only safe, honorable 
course. 


‘oBE sure of your subject, is another les- 
son I was to learn. A certain mining 
story that I wrote had one or two grave 
technical faults, as a result of which my 
mail was flooded with letters from practical 
miners from, all over the country. Some of 
the letters were helpful and instructive, 
written in the spirit of good-fellowship, 
and the writers had my interest genuinely 
at heart. But a great many of them were 
everything from sarcastic to abusive. 
“Don’t lay yourself open to such criti- 
cisms; it hurts you with the editors. Con- 
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sult specialists in technical matters. They 
are willing and glad to help you. They can 
tell you more in five minutes than you can 
learn from a textbook in five hours. Besides 
this, a specialist consulted is a friend won. 
I have never yet been charged for such ad- 
vice; it has always been given cheerfully 
and proudly. 

“T find that the five thousand to seven 
thousand word story sells most readily. The 
reason for this is that the more names an 
editor can carry on his title-page the better 
his magazine sells. Every writer has his own 
little flock of fans. It also gives the mag- 
azine variety. Observe the current issues 
of the magazines and you'll find a certain 
well-planned balance in their contents. The 
ideal issue of a magazine catering to both 
sexes will contain a sprinkling of sport, 
sea, adventure, simple love stories, business, 
dog and juvenile stories. Such a balance 
means increased circulation. 

“Humorous stories, irrespective of lo- 
cality, are always in demand. But be very 
sure that you have a true sense of humor 
before attempting one; they are the most 
difficult form of literature. The two kinds 
that sell best are the farcical type and the 
quiet, ‘dry’ type. A genuinely humorous 
story of about five thousand words will be 
welcomed with open arms in nearly every 
editorial office in America. 

“If you have been a sailor or if you know 
the sea well, you are lucky. There is an in- 
satiable demand for sea stories. A fairly 
consistent sea yarn of any merit at all is 
rarely refused by an editor. He knows they 
are hard to get, in any shape, and he will 
overlook faults in such a one which he would 
not for a moment let pass in other types. 

“Desert stories are also in good demand. 
To most people the word desert carries an 
argosy of romance, and justly so. The 


American deserts of California, Arizona, 
and Colorado are full of romance. 


“Snow stories of the High Sierras and 
British Columbia are also popular, as are 
adventure stories laid almost anywhere. Ad- 
venture stories of the South Sea Islands are 
particularly easy to sell at present. And 
stories of- business intrigue have a good 
market with a certain class of magazines, 
Bnt it must be business with a glamour of 
romance thrown about it—not a dry, director 

of story. 

“When I have finished a story I go right 
out on the trail of another. Medical jour- 
nals, mechanical periodicals, and the old 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica have furnished 
me with plots and situations for many a 
story. Often, dressed in an old suit, I stroll 
down to the old Plaza and nose around and 
look and listen. Sometimes I go up to the 
police station and chin ‘the detectives, or 
over to the Times and worry the reporters. 
I’m a regular pest when it comes to asking 
questions. Once I called upon a hydraulic 
engineer to find out about water pressure. 
I had the hero of one of my stories bottled 
up in a water-tight compartment of a sunken 
ship, and I didn’t know how to get him out. 
I quizzed the engineer gray-headed until a 
chance remark of his solved my problem. 
The resul€ was ‘The Four-Fathom Wallop, 
published in The Blue Book.” 


Me: CLAUSEN believes strongly in the 
value to a writer of featuring some 
particular locale in a series of stories. 
“Your readers learn to like and to look 
for these locales,”. he said. “And what is 
more important—they ask the editors for 
more stories of these locales. Get the read- 
ers coming your way and all the editors in 
the world can’t keep you out of print. It’s 
a great game if you don’t weaken!” 


Heavy Penalty for Plagiarism 


CCORDING to Eric Schuler, executive sec- 

retary of the Authors’ League of America, 
one of the most serious developments that the 
League has been forced to contend with of late 
has been the alarming prevalence of plagiarism. 
Extreme measures are being taken in many cases. 
Mr. Schuler suggests that the following passage 
from the copyright law of the United States be 
emphatically impressed upon the writing public. 


Sec. 28. (Penalty for willful infringement.) 
That any person who willfully and for profit shall 
infringe any copyright secured by this Act, or who 
shall knowingly and willfully aid or abet such in- 
fringement, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not exceeding one 
year or by a fine of not less than one hun 
dollars nor more than one thousand dollars, & 
both, in the discretion of the court. . . - 


The two articles following effer a remarkable opportunity for comparison 
and contrast. Both reached Tue AutHor & JourNALisT at about the same 
time; both deal with practically the same phase of the fiction-writer’s develop- F 


ment, though from widely different standpoints; both are illustrated by refer- 
zona ences to the Franks murder case. One is by a veteran of the writing profes- 
: sion, the other by the world’s only successful boy author. Thus we have the 
viewpoints of seasoned expericnce and of precocious youth on what to each 
and seems the most important phase of authorship. Each designates knowledge of 
3 are human nature as the essential attribute for success, and both arrive at similar 
Ad- conclusions, although the methods suggested in the two articles do not in the 
mn slightest degree cover the same ground, but rather supplement cach other. 
And 
ood 
= Is Your Psychology True: 
ir of 
ector Minute Physical Reactions that Betray Emotion; They Must Be 
right Accurately Understood and Recorded in Order to Con- 
jour- vey the Illusion of Reality 
old 
ished By Merlin Moore Taylor | 
es oll Former Editor of The Chicago Ledger; Author of Boys’ Books and Other Published Fiction, 
de NDER the stress of any emotion what that branded their seemingly unbreakable 
, OF U do your characters do with their alibis as false. 
ters. — hands, their feet, their eves, their They had told the same story over and 
king voices ? over, told it with a seeming frankness that : 
aulic Many an otherwise splendid story is had disarmed detectives, prosecutors and re- 
sure. spoiled because its writer cannot answer porters. Their release, with profuse apolo- 
ttled such questions; spoiled, that is for the gies for suspecting them, seemed assured. 
nken reader who knows. It doesn’t in the least Then a writer, assigned to do an article 
out. matter that the average intelligence of pop- about his impressions of them, spoke to one 
til a ular magazine readers is placed at that of a of the state’s attorneys. 
lem. fifteen-year-old child, that the number of “They are lying,” he declared. “At cer- 
llop,’ those who will catch you up will be com- tain points in the story which they tell there 
paratively small. To offend even one reader is a snapping movement of the mouth, a 
by an error that sticks out like the pro- tendency to swallow as if the mouth suddenly 
1 the verbial sore thumb is something no writer had grown dry, a closing of the eyes, a 
some with pride in his work will want todo. Un- straying of the hand toward smoothing 
less the writer has pride he’ll never get his - down the hair. Those are signs that are un- 
look head above the mob. mistakable. They betoken guilt of the very 
at 15 It is amazing to see how many of our best thing they are denying.” 
| i! writers—men and women who will go to The writer’s assurance was convincing. 
‘ead- great pains to get just the right touch of The state’s attorney jotted down the points 
, 9 setting, to be accurate along other lines— _ in the story at which the prisoners displayed 
ts fall down when it comes to telling the re- those signs and began checking up on them. 
actions of their characters, physical reac- One of the most trivial of details, one that 
tions, that is, to their emotions. Gripped by had not been questioned before because it 
fear or anger or the desire to deceive, these seemed beyond dispute, was disproved. It 
fictional characters violate all the known was the weak link in the alibi. Confronted 
tules of psychology. Human nature is with it, the prisoners broke down, confes- 
aie pretty much the same the world over. Its sion came tumbling from their lips. 
shall reactions do not vary with the individual. 
- who In a recent sensational kidnaping and Now how did the writer know those 
Qs murder case in Chicago, as nearly “perfect” tiny signs of guilt when astute detec- 
it be a crime as human ingenuity could conceive, tives and prosecutors were completely de- 
F. the slayers were trapped because not even ceived? Because in a conscientious pursuit 
gr their shrewd, brilliant minds could keep of everything that would help his work he 


their bodies from giving those telltale signs 


had studied psychology. He knew that’ the 
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hair has a tendency to rise from the scalp 
through fear, anxiety or horror; that invol- 
untarily the hand is moved to smooth down 
the hair that literally is “standing on end.” 
He knew that fear of not being believed 
hovers in the background when a person is 
denying what he knows to be true and that 
the mouth goes dry and there is a reflex 
tendency to swallow; that the eyes close in 
the effort to shut out the mental picture of 
the thing that is true and create a vision of 
the thing that it is desired to make seem 
true. 

Fine points, these and many others, to 
get into a story; yes, but all good work re- 
sults from attention to fine points. A lit- 
tle serious study of psychology in connec- 
tion with writing is a wonderful help. It 
- enables the writer to get punch into his 
work, to avoid pitfalls when he must show 
his character’s reaction to some emotion, to 
get away from the endless paling or flush- 
ing of faces, the opening or narrowing of 
eyes, the clenching or relaxing of fists, 
which seem to be. the only visible signs that 
many writers know. More’s the pity, even 
these are much misused and the reader who 
discovers the misuse writhes with displeas- 
ure, loses the illusion in which a story should 
envelope him, becomes critical of other 
things, misses the belief he should have that 
the writer knows what he is talking about. 


As a former editor, I can testify that 
often a trivial thing will utterly ruin a 
story’s chances of acceptance. That one 
thing could be fixed, perhaps, in a minute or 
two but it has led to distrust of the whole 
story, so that it would have to be an ex- 
ceptional story indeed to get over the edi- 
torial hurdle after one tumble. Editors, for 
the most part, have to know a great deal 
about human nature and its reactions. If 
the writer—particularly the writer of short- 
stories—cannot present human nature, a 
slice of life, accurately, the editor is not go- 
ing to buy his stories. 

I do not say that a story will. not sell if 
the writer, ignorant of what to have his 
characters do, skims lightly over those points 
or avoids them altogether. There are any 
number of magazines that want only stories 
in which physical action predominates, 
which care nothing about deft touches or 
skillful craftsmanship on the writer’s part. 
One can eke out a living from them if.he 
writes many stories and is willing to take 


an average of a cent a word for them. But 
he never will break into the better maga- 
zines or find his stories incorporated among 
the collections of best stories of the year, 

If you have read this far with me and be- 
lieve that your knowledge of human nature 
could bear improving, let me recommend 
that you read “Criminal Psychology,” by 
Wolf, an Austrian magistrate, who is one of 
the recognized authorities on the subject. It 
is a bulky volume of several hundred pages, 
Much of it will be of small use to a writer; 
most of it is priceless. 


MEAN WHILE here is a little summary 
which may help. 

Fear causes the heart to beat fast, the fea- 
tures to pale, the body to become cold but 
perspire, the hair to rise, the saliva to stop 
with resultant constant swallowing, the voice 
to hoarsen, yawning, the nostrils to tremble, 
the pupils of the eye to widen, trembling of 
the limbs and heavy breathing. 


Astonishment is reflected by raising the 
hands in the air, laying a palm across the 
mouth, raising of the eyebrows, a winding 
movement of the body toward the left, a 
dropping of the jaw and, in the case of per- 
sons of not great refinement, a beating of 
the forehead. 

Signs of scorn are a contraction of the 
nose until tiny creases are revealed, sniffing, 
spitting, blowing as if to drive something 
away, folding arms, raising shoulders. Ar- 
tificial scorn usually is accompanied by un- 
necessary smiling, the weapon of the silent. 

Defiance and spite, as well as derision and 
depreciation to some extent, are revealed in 
a baring of the canine teeth, the drawing to- 
gether of the face in a frown toward the 
person defied, a tight closing of the mouth 
and the forcing of the breath sharply 
through the nostrils. 

Rage results in an erectness of the body 
or a throwing forward of it, a stiffening of 
the limbs, a pressing closely together of lips 
and teeth, a deep pallor or a heavy flush, a 
wrinkling of the forehead and contraction 
of the pupil of the eye, a raising of the 
voice, or hoarseness or a dying away of the 
voice when helpless rage is stifled, and 4 
glowering glance. 

Laughter often conceals anger, rage, paiti, 
perplexity, modesty and shame. When it 
conceals anger that anger usually is directed 
against self and generally that is a sign of 
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guilt. Frequently in that state of mind a 
person, particularly an Oriental, will try to 
do to himself what he would like to do to 
others and often end by fainting dead away 
in recognition of his helplessness. Wooden, 
dry, mirthless laughter is a sign that an ac- 
cused person sees no way out. A forced 
laugh or smile usually can be detected by 
its theatrical exaggeration. 


THE eyes are great betrayers of emotion. 

A person just collecting his thoughts 
will close the eyes slowly in concentration 
and keep them closed. Emphatic denial also 
is accompanied by closing of -the eyes, to 
shut out the truth, but they open almost at 
once, and the closing is accompanied by a 
defensive movement of the hand. A per- 
son assenting to something will nod and 
open the eyes wide. Describing a terrible 
thing, he will shut them and shake his head. 
He will raise his eyebrows to look closely, 
and in the attempt to think may contract 
them to make the glance keener. He will 
close his eyes to avoid seeing what he doesn’t 
want to see, particularly if his words are in- 
tended to contest it. He will do the same 
thing when he hears something dangerous 
to him or when he realizes he has said too 
much. 

Another indicator is the voice. A person 
quietly complaining of bad treatment, or suf- 
fering a little, speaks in a high tone. Ex- 
treme pain is indicated by deep groans or 
high and piercing shrieks. The seriously 


wounded speaks hoarsely and abruptly, a- 


sort of “questioning tone without really 
pronouncing the question.” A querulous 
voice betokens illness without pain. A 
guilty person speaks in a lightly vibrating, 
toneless voice when denying. In this con- 
nection the word “we” often indicates an 
association with others that the speaker 
denies. 

The hands clench in anger, or the fingers 
bend as if to claw the object at which that 
anger is directed, or cramp together in pain. 
In pleasure the balls of the fingers pass 
softly across the ball of the thumb, snap- 


pingly in vexation or scorn, spasmodically in 
nervousness or impatience, forcefully in 
fear; or the fingers open and close in enjoy- 
ment like the paws of the cat. 

The feet likewise betoken some emotions. 
They will stamp in rage, or if that is not 
possible, the toes will press closely to the 
ground. Embarrassment takes the form of 
turning the sole inward or making circles 
with the point of the foot on the ground. 
Impatience is manifested by an alternating 
and swinging pressure of heel and toe re- 
peated with increasing rapidity. Defiance or 
demand leads a person to rock back upon 
the heels and lift the toes from the ground. 

The guilty person who finds himself 
trapped catches at his head perhaps, looks 
toward heaven, grits his teeth, rages at him- 
self, or sinks into dull apathy. It is a pe- 
culiar fact that the guilty do not exhibit 
signs of resignation, the most conspicuous 
of which is a folding of the hands in the 
lap, accompanied by a sigh and a drooping 
of the shoulders. Earnest and profound 
thoughtfulness usually indicates truth. Em- 
barrassment at discovery of being watched 
manifests itself in a handling of the mouth, 
forehead or chin. Contraction of the brow 
with a smile indicates disbelief. Contrac- 
tion of the brow along with its elevation is a 
sign of embarrassment at hearing something 
not understood. 

Uplifting emotions lift the skin of the 
forehead, the nostrils, the eyes and the fore- 
head. Sad and depressing emotions cause 
them to drop. 


I HAVE by no means tried to set down 
all the things that people do when 
moved emotionally. I have given some of 
their principal reactions, enough to tide 
you over many a rough spot. If your ap- 
petite has been whetted you may satisfy it 
by studying any good work on psychology. 
If your heart is in your writing, if you aim 
to depict human nature as it is, you will find 
the study absorbing. You will be all the 
better writer for it, for you will know what 
people do when some emotion grips them. 


Syndicate Editor Finds It Invaluable 


“Your magazine is surely one live wire. Up-to- 
date, up-to-the-minute, ’n everything. I feel better 
every time I see a copy; that’s why I want to see 
a copy every month. A syndicate editor wrote me 
about your magazine and was so kind as to mail 
me a list of markets clipped from same. He spoke 


highly of the magazine and told what one para- 
graph alone did for them: ‘One suggestion about 
paragraphing in this paper led to a change in our 
style that increased the desirability of the articles 
we turn out.’”—Mrs. H. T. McGarity, Hemet, 


Calif. 
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Know Human Nature If You 
Would Write Fiction 


Study the Reactions of People About You; Fill the Reservoir of 
Your Mind, then Write Out of Your Experience 
and Your Emotions 


By Horace Wade 


Aged 15; the World’s Only Boy Novelist and Feature Writer for the Hearst Papers. The First Novel 
From His Pen, “In the Shadow of the Great Peril,” Appeared When He Was Eleven Years of 
Age; His Advertising Copy Is Syndicated in 189 Stores in as Many Cities. 


I THINK it 
only fair to my- 
self to quote an 
extract from a 
letter to me by 
Mr. Willard E. 
Hawkins, editor 
of THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST: 
The probabilities 
are that the fact 
of your being a 
boy novelist would 
be a_ detriment 
rather than a help 
—for old hands at 
the game would 
assume that you 
couldn’t have 
much to tell them. 

I am glad he made this commitment. It 
rings with a challenge—a very natural skep- 
ticism that maturity has always held toward 
youth. I have a message, I believe, not only 
for novices in the art of fiction-writing, but 
seasoned veterans. I will not plead youth 
in extenuation of my shortcomings—I have 
never done so. For four years I have com- 
peted with journalists grown gray in the 
service of metropolitan newspapers, and 
have never asked or given quarter. When 
a great New York newspaper was ques- 
tioned as to the authenticity of my work, I 
wrote “feature stories” under the searching 
eyes of a “committee.” That was four 
years ago, when I had attained the ripe age 
of eleven. I mention these things not to 
play the role of little Jack Horner and his 
“What a great boy am I!” in self-glorifica- 
tion, but to deprecate any tendency to “ex- 
cuse” my work on the score of inexperience 
and immaturity. 


HORACE WADE 
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It is not my purpose to trace my mental 
processes from the early beginnings of my 
“career” as a fiction-writer, except in so far 
as they point the way to others, who see 
no silver lining to the cloud, and who ask 
of the watchman on the ramparts of litera- 
ture, “What of the night?” Let me say to 
any who are disheartened, who see no star 
in the sky, that there’s an “open sesame” for 
you if you will pay the price. I have paid 
it, expect to continue paying it and realize 
that unless I do, my efforts, like Dead Sea 
fruit, will turn to ashes on my lips. I do 
not believe in genius per se. Poor purblind, 
plodding talent wins again and again where _ 
so-called genius takes the count. 


WHETHER it is a novel, a novelette, a 

short-story, or a feature story, its 
foundation, if solid, must be work. I shall 
not forget what Arthur Brisbane said about 
criticisms that my parents were “crowding 
me”: “America has lost many great literary 
productions because foolish people tried to 
limit the capacity of the human mind.” I 
early realized that to irrigate one must fill 
the reservoir of the mind. I say “early,” 
for I was about seven when this illuminat- 
ing thought took possession of me. 

It seems trite to speak of “work,” and 
seasoned writers will say “What is the boy 
driving at?” Listen, Delphic oracles, and 
I will unfold my tale. I never read a book 
yet, or ever studied human beings, at ran- 
dom. In my subconscious mind lived an 
eternal mentor, sleepless and relentless, that 
constantly repeated to me: “Horace, this 
is ammunition for future use.” I have read 
hundreds of books, largely of fiction, and 
pulled them apart to see why they “ticked”— 
what made them go. I saw a few pages of 


= 
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Dickens’s original manuscript. It was lit- 
erally peppered with interpolations—and 
Dickens was a “genius”—a genius for work. 


meereet HUGHES, a friend of mine, 
once said to me: “Horace, do you 
know that Lew Wallace spent over a month 
trying to find a word that would convey the 
idea of nebulous moonlight, and was re- 
warded with ‘opalescent’?” Here was my 
key to the treasure house. So I kept my 
pencil handy, and as I read page after page, 
slowly—sometimes over and over again—I 
marked the striking paragraphs, underscored 
the virile, living words. Then I would fin- 
ish the chapter and closing the book attempt 
to write the idcas in my own way. As I 
pursued this plan, chapter after chapter, I 
tried to place myself in the author’s shoes 
and get his swing. Had I ever come in con- 
tact with characters as portrayed by him, 
and would I myself, in similar circum- 
stances, respond to similar emotions in the 


same way? Was this work? 


_I knew that human nature seldom varied 
in its fundamentals. So I studied people, 
all sorts of people. My travels took me 
over America, and into many of its great 
cities. I watched for types of characters 
that successful novelists employed—the 
“Becky Sharps,” “Roderick Randoms,” 
“Harry Lorrequers,’ “Uriah Heeps,” 
“Micawbers,” and others who were stand- 
ardized in English literature. I noted how 
emotions affected different people—anger, 
hope, love, hate, revenge, and other impulses 
born in the heart. This was my novitiate. 
I saw a “story” in everybody I met, a du- 
plicate of some of my friends of the books 
I loved so well. 


It was not so long ago that I wandered 
with Elinor Glyn in a purple canyon near 
Hollywood. We had been talking about 
fairies, and she asked me if I believed in 
them. I replied that I did. Then she said, 
“Horace, fairies are as real as you or I, and 
I will show you many before we return.” 
She sought a sylvan glade swimming with 


the fragrance of flowers, vocal with the. 


feathered choristers of the grove. “This is 
a fairy,” she said, plucking a pretty little 
oxeye daisy, with its golden center and 
snowy petals, “and it bears a message of 
love, _The story it has to tell far surpasses 
anything I have ever written, or could write. 
Now remember this in your future work, 


and let me impress on you this thought— 
that a flower, seemingly humble, can be 
made the inspiration of a whole novel.” 


I caught the spirit of her words, and 
since then, as never before, I have taken 
stock of little things, details, or whatever 
you wish to call the threads from which the 
fabric of life is woven. And in this study 
of little objects, little incidents, I find my in- 
spiration. I want to say to young writers— 
and the enthusiasms of youth are so easily 
quenched—that you don’t have to delve into 
the past or borrow from others to write 
readable fiction. The spider spins its web 
out of itself. You may have a tenacious 
memory, and when you begin to write may 
disregard your own thoughts because a more 
polished phrase, a more picturesque expres- 
sion suggests itself to you with the specious 
idea that it bears the hallmark of some suc- 
cessful author. As you hate sin, hate the 
devilish promptings of this Mephistopheles. 
It will destroy that wonderful thing in you 
that men call “originality,” and sap self- 
reliance. Write out of your heart, as I write 
these words out of mine. 


WROTE my first novel at the age of 

nine. It was a tale of the American 
Argonauts. I had read much of California 
history, and for a boy knew the Bay region 
fairly well about San Francisco. I had in 
view a boy audience, and knew that boys 
devoured stories of action. Their probabil- 
ity never concerned them. That boys could 
work miracles was a matter of. course. 
Didn’t Jack the Giant-Killer kill the three- 
headed monster? And Jack has held his 
grip on the juvenile mind since the story 
was written by some lover of boys in the 
hazy long ago. So I made my boy charac- 
ters achieve miracles, and win wealth and 
happiness after worsting villains of the 
darkest hue. The plot? Why, bless my 
soul, I never had one. The story was a 
succession of episodes loosely knit together, 
and yet instinct with action. I never closed 
a chapter without an interrogation. I mean 
that I brought it up to a near-climax, and 
let curiosity sweep the reader on to the next 
episode. But it was not all tragic or dram- 
atic. Into it I injected the saving grace of 
humor. I made my characters act as boys 
act when their imaginations run riot, as they 
invariably do. I could never have written 
this story had I not been a close observer of 
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the natural features of California, and this 
took work. The story was but the harvest 
of seeds I had sown, and they could not help 
but germinate. 


Y vocabulary? Listen. I have a black- 
board, and on its surface I write every 
day at least twenty-five words. Then I 
write sentences, and use these words in as 
many ways as possible—that is, to express 
different shades of meaning. I do this day 
after day, and find that it enriches my pow- 
ers of expression. As I write this, I am 
looking at three words that I picked from 
Walter Pater’s floral garden: Amaranthine 
—leonine—gypsying. Under them I have 
written three phrases: ‘“Amaranthine glory 
of her faith’; “Leonine dignity that sat 
gravely on his deep-chiseled features” ; “His 
gypsying impulses prompted ever to hinter- 
lands beyond the present.” 

Nothing wonderful in the sentences—in 
fact, they are rather commonplace. But 
those three words will dress ideas some day. 
And I do not confine this blackboard exer- 
cise to word units. I write down singularly 
strong sentences. Irvin Cobb, in a pub- 
lished statement, said that it was “amazing” 
that I could handle conversations from so 
many different angles. By this he meant 
that I did not confine myself to “he said,” or 
“he remarked,” but ran the whole gamut. 
This is my secret. I keep a little book, and 
when reading I note how other writers 
avoid the monotony of repetition. So I jot 
down the expressions they use. Some of 
these are bound to linger in my memory, so 
that I escape that pitfall of so many, stale- 
NCSS. 

I wonder how many embryo, or even full- 
flowered writers know the Bible—King 
James’s version? In reading Macaulay’s 
Essays—I think the one that contained the 
allusion or advice I repeat was on “John 
Bunyan’”—I chanced on this expression: 
“No writer can hope to command a power- 
ful Anglo-Saxon vocabulary who is not 
familiar with the English Bible.” So I 
know the Book of Job, Isaiah, Psalms, Song 
of Solomon, almost backwards. This prac- 
tice enables me. to dovetail into my work 
many of the powerful “idioms” of the An- 
glo-Saxon language. I call it a “language” 
purposely. For it is the language of the 
home, heart and. emotions. 

I write very rapidly when I have thor- 


oughly digested what I have to say, and 
never try to write by forcing. I then go 
over the written copy and delete every ex- 
pression that clouds the meaning, or causes 
the mind to halt or stumble. Too much 
paint spoils any picture, and writing is noth- 
ing but a series of pictures. Then I read 
the manuscript aloud to my mother, and if 
she seems puzzled at any “situation,” or per- 
plexed by any phrase, I dig into that offend- 
ing member and revise it till it runs 
smoothly. I recall submitting some of my 
work to Sir Gilbert Parker. He read page 
after page and then suddenly paused. 
“Horace, this doesn’t jibe.” So I try to 
avoid breaks in the chain. 


WONDER how many “seasoned” writers 

follow the rule or practice of Charles 
Read. He was an omnivorous reader of 
newspapers, and from the real happenings 
of life gleaned his plots and his characters. 
So in my newspaper work—and it covers 
from three to five feature stories a week, 
syndicated to 15,000,000 readers—I pre- 
serve those situations that offer the germ of 
a future fiction story. Recently I have had 
to “cover” many phases of the Franks mur- 
der case. In fact, I re-enacted the whole 
tragedy under the eye of a camera for the 
Chicago American. In a book that I call 
“the Franks Book” I have preserved my 
emotions, my impressions, and my contacts. 
I will illustrate: I saw Richard Loeb a day 
or so prior to his confession of having par- 
ticipated in the brutal.murder of Robert 
Franks. I had been assigned to write the 
impressions of little Robert Franks’s com- 
panions of his character, his hobbies, etc. 
I called at the Loeb home—a palatial man- 
sion—accompanied by a police officer, who 
kindly volunteered to pilot me. I asked for 
Loeb’s younger brother, and no sooner ,had 
the maid announced the presence of me and 
the officer than Richard Loeb himself mate- 
rialized. I told him my mission, and with 
a face as frank as sunshine, eyes as clear as 
a mountain pool, and a voice as untroubled 
as a liquid-noted bird, he spoke in beautiful 
terms of Robert Franks, and denounced in 
scathing terms the perpetrators of the hide- 
ous murder. Two days later Richard Loeb 
peered through steel bars, self-confessed 
murderer. Here were reactions beyond the 
ordinary, and here was material for future 
fiction. Had this murder been a figment of 
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fancy it would have been labeled grotesque. 
So, again I say that all about us are plots 
weaving or woven, and characters far 
stranger than any yet portrayed. Shortly 
thereafter I interviewed the broken-hearted 
father of Robert Franks. His millions were 
as dross now, and beneath the mask of re-’ 
strained emotions stirred agonies no pen 
could describe. I studied that face as I 
never studied a face before—tried to reach 
beyond what I saw with my eyes into the 
secret chambers of a tortured soul. When 
I got my book out I filled it—page after 
page— with my own thoughts of what was 
happening on the stage of a stricken man’s 
soul. This is fiction framework. It is scaf- 
folding that must be erected before the 
building goes up. : 


PURPOSELY I have been doing newspa- 

per work for four years—because it un- 
folds life as it is lived, and life as it is lived 
is called “fiction” when a multiplicty of ex- 
periences are grouped together and creatures 


of fancy enact them. Be the stage the Gold 
Coast of Chicago, or the sordid theater of 
“Back o’ the Yards,” the same emotions con- 
trol, operating under different environments. 
So I am going to preach now, and urge 
young writers especially to study people, and 


watch their reactions to each other. Take a 
notebook with you.at all times.. Jot down 
odd happenings, or quaint expressions, and 


‘remember that they will be treasure-trove 


when you search about for material for a 
plot or need characters that will hold the at- 
tention of réaders. 


This is as near a heart-to-heart talk as I 
can give. I have written it out of myself, 
and while perhaps it is disjoined in places, 
it gives some of the methods I am pursuing, 
and expect to pursue, in fitting myself for 
the serious vocation that I will follow— 
whether successfully or not—of writing fic- 
tion: not because its rewards are great, but 
because it is of my heart, and out of the 
heart are the issues of life. 


Unusual Books 


The first two books of 
THE A. & J. WRITER’S SERIES 


Published at Low Prices 


4 


for Writers 


TECHNIQUE 
| 


illuminates the “middle border.” 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY 


Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 

Price, postpaid, $1.10 . 
Conscious Short-Story Technique is not a book of “should’s” or “don’t’s.” It 

encourages and leads the way to clear thinking. so that the reader will himself be able 

to choose the best technical development for his story. The book is an important 

contribution to the discussion of whether one should write for art or for money. It 


CONTENTS: The Place of Technique; The Importance of Situation. Story Sources; 
Determining the Angle; The Use of Human Interest; Synthetic Characterization; Fixing 
the Basis of Action; the Final Punch; Writing the Story. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS | 
Assistant Editor, Short Stories Magazine 
Price, postpaid, $1.10 


In many respects we consider this the most comprehensive yet most compact book 
ever published, setting forth the considerations that govern an editor’s choice of . 


One of its unique and at the same time exceptionally practical features is the 
building up of a plot from the original germinal idea to a complete short-story. The 
exposition includes in detail all the steps of the development—the experiments tried by 
the author while searching for effective plot compiications and incidents—and finally, 
the completed story, as published in a leading magazine. 


By David Raffelock 


By A. H. Bittner 


These books are uniformly and artistically bound; board covers. 
PRICE for both books ordered at once, $2.10 postpaid. Either book and a year’s sub- 
Scription to The Author & Journalist, $2.95. Both books and subscription, $3.90. 


COMBINATION 
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ADVICE ON SELLING 


Book Just Issued on Writing 
for Profit—Other New 
Publications 


Writing for profit is the frankly 
avowed subject of Michael Jo- 
seph’s book just published by 
Small, Maynard Company, 
Boston (Short Story Writing for 
Profit, $2). The book contains 
some clearly stated technical in- 
struction and some encouraging 
accounts of writers who finally 
achieved success. 

The author tells us that W. L. 
George, the novelist, collected 723 
rejection slips in the first three 
years of his literary career; Er- 
nest Raymond, author of “Tell 
England’ and “Damascus Gate,” 
began sending stories to the 
magazines when he was 17 and 

rsisted continually, only break- 

g in when he was 382. 


Mr. Joseph advises “raw re- 
cruits” to accept not less than 
$15 a thousand words for fiction; 
but this is hardly sound advice. 
The beginner should be well sat- 
isfied to accept one cent a word 
for his story until he is estab- 
lished, and sometimes an even 
lower rate, if accepted, may help 
a writer to get established. 

The book contains an interest- 
ing preface by Stacy Aumonier 
and there are good chapters on 
plot construction and characteri- 
zation. : 
The sly Ring Lardner in his 
latest book, ‘“‘How to Write Short 
Stories’ (Scribner's, New York, 
$2), warns young writers against 
enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, big enough for 
the Ms. to come back in. ‘This 
is too much of a temptation to the 
editor,’’ says Ring. The author 
confesses that he was urged to 
give advice to young writers by 
‘a group of our deep drinkers’’ 
so he has done this by giving 
oy - examples from “the time 

get inspired till the time the 
Ms. is loaded on to the trucks.” 

The ten stories that follow 
have little to do with advice on 
how to write, but Mr. Lardner 
precedes each story with a few 
pertinent suggestions that will 
appeal to the writer’s risibles, no 
matter how seriously he may 
take himself or his work. Per- 
haps you will not learn “how to 
write short-stories’’ from _ this 
genial work, but certainly you 
will be vastly entertained. 


With the issuance of ‘‘Poems” 
by John Davidson, Boni and 
Liveright, New York, add an- 
other volume to:their estimable 
Modern Library Series. This se- 
ries contains over a hundred 
titles of some of the finest litera- 
ture. Each volume is in limp 
binding and costs but 95 cents. 
We are to introduce the 
Modern Library to readers of The 
Author & Journalist who may not 
be familiar with these books. 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


This year astronomers are ex- 
pected to make startling observa- 
tions regarding the planet Mars, 
which will soon be closer to the 
earth than it has been for a hun- 
dred years. In 1877 Schiaparelli 
discovered what he claimed were 
canals on Mars, suggesting that 
life existed on the red planet. 

Will the astronomers at Flag- 
taff, Arizona, where Prof. Lowel 
worked until his death gathering 
data to prove that human-like 
beings inhabit Mars, prove the 
existence of life on Mars? 

t a fire it is to the imag- 
ination! Human life on another 
world, a world much older than 
ours, a shriveled, water-starved 
world with two small moons, one 
of which rises twice the same 
night. 

Sherwood Anderson in his au- 
tobiography declares that in his 
imagination he has created a 
world of people. He visits with 
them, learns to know them well, 
to understand and sympathize 
with them. These characters 
later take more concrete form 
and people his stories; they may 
be met in “Winesburg, Ohio,’’ 
and other novels. 


Imagination of value to the fic- 
tion writer is that quality which 
transforms fact into living palpa- 
bility and goes beyond fact into 
the realm of intangible, ineffable 
vision, making it seem reality; 
perhaps because it is desirable 
and—we wish it to be fact. 


Imagination and its close kin, 
memory. 

I went to a circus a few days 
ago. It was not the old-fash- 
ioned ‘show’? of my boyhood 
days, when gasoline torches fur- 
nished a flickering, mysterious 
light; when men scrambled about 
to bring the props for the rings 
and stages and created a sense 
of thrilling impulsiveness and 
disorder; when about the whole 
performance was a fierceness, an 
untamable spirit, a mighty, push- 
ing, stupendous element com- 
posed of all the daring and wild- 
ness of the four.corners of the 
earth. No electric lights then, no 
machine-like order, no elaborate 
with operatic sing- 
ng. 

And as I sat there, memory re- 
created the boy that was once 
myself, and it was difficult to 
realize that I had grown into 
what now I am. 


Imagination still fills for me 
much of the void of the world, 
but it is no longer the tremulous 
imagination of the boy; the world 
is no longer a place of unnamable 
terrors and Mother Earth is no 
longer the center of the universe. 
How thrilling that boyish vision 
was: A comet was reported vis- 


ible. What if it should strike the 
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STUDENTS MAKE 
SALES 


S. T. C. students who have re. 
ported recent sales are: 

C. F. Wright, St. Paul, to 
Western Story Magazine. 

John Paul Jones, Cincinnati, to 
Live Stories and Top Notch. 

Dr. G. H. Heald, series of arti- 
cles to Writer’s Digest. 

James W. Routh, St. Paul, to 
Saucy Stories; also prize winner 
in recent True Story Contest. 

Willis K. Jones, Oxford, Ohio, 


to Cupid’s 

Z. L. Keller, four stories to 
Grit. 

MISS ETHEL B. KNIGHT 


DEAD 


One of the most promising stu- 
dents of the S. T. C., Miss Ethel 
Blanchard Knight, died recently 
in San Francisco. She was on 
the staff of Leighton’s Magazine 
and author of many articles and 
stories appearing mainly in mas- 
azines published in Austra! 
tom Miss Knight had formerly 

ved. 

She came to the United States 
about a year ago and engaged 
in journalistic work and _ shortly 
after enrolled for the S. T. C. in © 
order to get the American slant 
on fiction. Miss Knight possessed 
a keen insight into human na- 
ture, a rich fund of sympathy, 
and the ability to express herself 
interestingly. These qualities 
augured a success which time 
assuredly would have granted. 


Ss. T. C. students who have re- 
cently visited The Author & 
Journalist headquarters are: Mrs. 
Lilian H. Lennox, Indianapolis; 
Mrs. Isabelle Barbour, Los Ange- 
les; Francis E. Johnson, Greeley, 
Colo.; Mrs. Elinor Prescott, De- 
troit; Mrs. F. A. Bush, Maryville, 
Mo.; Miss Myra A. Francis, Flor- 
ence, Colo. 


Learn to write well, or not to 
write at all.—J. Sheffield. 


earth! Almost would the ef- 
suing spectacle be worth the 
catastrophe. The earth would 
flash with fire, buildings would 
crash to the ground, the myriad 
stars would tumble in a glory 
flame like fireworks, and the stal- 
wart sun and moon would 
torn from their places in the sky. 
The whole mass of the universe 
ablaze would flaunt its glory for 
a moment as it carried all hu- 
manity to endless silence. 


And so we come back to imag: 
ination and the withered 7 
Mars who with the extinction 4 
the earth would lose a brillian 
“star.” As for the stars them- 
earth, destroy y ’ 
so feeble is our light that they 
cannot know we exist! 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


The Novelist of the Sea 


HE passing of so outstanding a figure in lit- 

erature as Joseph Conrad—by birth Teodor 
Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski—cannot be permitted 
to go unrecorded in these pages. He died at Bish- 
opsbourne, England, August 3, at the age of 67. 
There is no doubt that his name will live as that 
of one of the greatest novelists of adventure of all 
times and as a supreme artist. He learned English 
after he had left his native Poland and gone to 
sea—and in the new language found treasures that 
native writers had never discerned. His philoso- 
phy of art was. explained in the preface of “The 
Nigger of the Narcissus.” How many writers 
have set for themselves such a standard to attain? 
The passage follows: 


“Fiction—if it at all aspires to be art—appeals 
to temperament. And in truth it must be, like 
‘painting, like music, like all art, the appeal of one 
temperament to all the other innumerable tempera- 
ments whose subtle and resistless power endows 
passing events with their true meaning, and cre- 
ates the moral, the emotional atmosphere of the 
place and time. Such an appeal, to be effective, 
must be an impression conveyed through the 
senses; and, in fact, it cannot be made in any 


other way, because temperament, whether individ- 
ual or collective, is not amenable to persuasion. All 
art, therefore, appeals primarily to the senses, and 
the artistic aim when expressing itself in written 
words must also make its appeal through the 
senses, if its high desire is to reach the secret spring 


of responsive emotions. It must strenuously 
aspire to the plasticity of sculpture, to the color 
of painting, and to the magic suggestiveness of 
music—which is the art of arts.” 


Says Syndicate Should 
Develop Original Talent 


ROM the free-lance writer’s angle decided in- 

terest attaches to a statement in Editor. & 
Publisher by H. H. McClure, general manager of 
the Associated Newspapers, New York. Contrib- 
tutors who attempt to market their wares to the 
syndicates have usually found these avenues for 
expression practically closed to them, owing to the 
prevalent custom among the independent syndi- 
cates of bidding for the work of writers and artists 
who have already made a name for their work on 
the metropolitan press. Mr. McClure says: 


“There are now several syndicates which have 
not discovered or created a single feature which 
are placing—everyone has been ‘bid’ away 
for some one else, and the newspaper publishers 
have held the bag. ‘I am not saying that a feature 
May not be better placed and handled by one or- 
£anization than another, but I do claim that the 
so-called better organization ought to do some 
creative work, in order to acquire merit in the eyes 
of the publishers.” 
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Playwright’s Opinion on the 
Scenario Situation 


Bb ipecne are those who take issue with us in 
our conclusion, reached as a result of sifting 
ali the available evidence, that almost no market 
exists for original screen material. A_lead- 
ing scenario school continues to declare, “We are 
selling our students’ work,” but there is lack of 
proof that it has sold as many as three original 
scenarios by writers outside the studios to other 
producers within the last three years. We are 
puzzled to account for the indefiniteness of the 
scenario markets, as contrasted with the definite- 
ness of denials that a market exists for free-lance 
scenarios. Take, for example, the following ex- 
tracts from a letter written to the editor by Wil- 
son Collison, well-known playwright and fiction 
writer, author of such Broadway successes as “Up 
in Mabel’s Room,” “The Girl in the Limousine,” 
“Getting Gertie’s Garter,” etc. Writing from Hol- 
lywood, Mr. Collison declares : 

“As for the scenario game: I have had con- 
siderable experience with it and a wide acquaint- 
ance in Hollywood. There is absolutely no chance 
tor the original story, either written by an un- 
known or a name. The studios are not consider- 
ing original stories written by anyone—in point of 
fact, the whole picture game is a sad joke and 
always has been. Of the nine Broadway plays 
I have had produced, of the forty-odd magazine 
stories printed, I have sold only one piece of ma- 
terial—a stage play. I have seen several of my 
ideas utilized in various forms and expect to see 
more of them. 

“A friend of mine who has had fifteen years’ 
experience in the game from the direction and pro- 
duction end, and who was formerly production 
manager for Universal, told me that if he were 
an author he would never submit any sort of ma- 
terial to a studio. You may take that for what it 
is worth and figure out the meaning. 

“Writers should stop wasting time and energy 
upon the movies. No matter what the Palmer 
people say, no matter what anyone says, there is 
absolutely no chance of selling an original story, 
and as little chance of selling anything, to the 
producers.” 

The Authors’ League Bulletin, in July, reaches 
much the same conclusion. Discussing the situa- 
tion at length, it comments: 

“In spite of the quoted assurances officially 
emanating from two prominent motion-picture cor- 
porations that original scenarios submitted by pro- 
fessional authors will receive consideration, they 
produce a feeling that the consideration is little 
likely to result in acceptance and production. Pro- 
ducers appear to want only printed novels and 
stories, from persons outside the studios.” This 
is a tendency to be deplored, the Bulletin believes, 
but while it lasts, writers ambitious to write di- 
rectly for the screen “have a slim chance of get- 
ting their work across.” » 
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Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 

must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 
In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence’ with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We guarantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: ‘I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its ficld. Each issue 
ts filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of con- 
tents. 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 
If you write or want to write, you will ap- 


preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Penny Ante Scenario Game 


N its discussion of misleading advertising em- 

ployed by various scenario-writing schools and 
agencies, THE AUTHOR & JouRNALIST has been 
frequently importuned to touch upon the activities 
of the so-called Producers League, Wainwright 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., “exclusively controlling 
the Brennan System in Motion Picture Play 
Writing.” 

It seems hardly probable that any readers of 
THe AvutHor & JouRNALIsTt would be “roped in” 
by the cheaply extravagant “sucker bait” of this 
concern, which passes all bounds in its crudity. It 
is, moreover, extremely modest in its aspirations 
toward the pocketbook of the unknown screen 
writer, The “course” sells for only $3.00, and, to 
quote from the advertising literature, “in less 


than twenty-four hours after receiving the instruc- 


tion you can finish and mail one or more of your 
plays to the producing companies—so quickly and 
surely docs the instruction show the way.” 

This is but a sample of the absurdity running 
through the advertising literature. The numerous 
testimonials—undated and unsigned, of course— 
appear to be the same that were in use when this 
concern first came to our attention some seven or 
eight years ago. Those who have satisfied their 
curiosity by sending for the “course” find that 
it consists of a few cheaply printed sheets of cut- 
and-dried instruction material, worth possibly ten 
or fifteen cents to an absolute novice. 

The concern could not hoodwink any person 
far enough advanced to know that there are such 
things as writers’ trade journals, but it has op- 
erated for a number of years, which is evidence, 
of course, that it continues to find its victims 
somewhere. Though it does not milk them of the 
large sums to which other concerns in the same 
field aspire, it is a deserving subject for atten- 
tion by the federal authorities, since it employs, 
in a crude way, the same advertising lures and 
misstatements concerning opportunities in scenario- 
writing that are used by institutions which play 
for higher than penny-ante stakes. 

w Ww w 


Reserving Manuscript Rights 


Editor of THe AuTHor & JouRNALIST. 


Please advise me: When one sells a story and 
the manuscript is not marked as to what rights 
are offered and it is purchased by a check on 
which is endorsed “By endorsement of this check 
the payee acknowledges payment in full for all 
rights in the original story entitled _...._-___- 
which the payee has sold to the drawer with war- 
ranty of authorship,” do the rights thus purchased 
cover only “American rights” (rights for the 
United States of America), or do they cover all 
“British rights” as well? 

If such a purchase covers all rights for “the 
whole world,” then is it sufficient protection for 
the -author simply to mark his manuscript “All 
British rights reserved” (in case of a sale in Amer- 
ica), and “All United States of America rights re- 
served” (in case of a sale in England), and then 
not care what endorsement a publisher might place 
on the back of his check? 

Another point: If a check for a story comes 
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in with no endorsement of the rights which the 
magazine or syndicate intended to purchase, what 
rights does it cover? 


Answer: It makes no difference what you said 
on your manuscript, or what reservations you made 
in a letter accompanying it—the wording of the 
publisher’s check which you endorse is what 
counts. 

If you endorse a check containing the wording 
specified in your letter, you have released all rights 
of every nature to the publisher. One way to 
avoid doing this is to refuse to accept the check. 
If the publisher wants your material badly enough, 
he will send you another check without this word- 
ing. Or the editor may send you a letter, on re- 
quest, releasing to you the rights you desire. 

With reference to the second question, while 
there might be a chance for legal hairsplitting on 
the subject, our opinion is that a check sent in 
payment for a story buys all rights. Only when it 
mentions certain rights exclusively is it limited to 
these. The author who receives a check not 
specifying what rights are purchased should obtain 
an assignment from the publisher of the rights he 
desires to retain. 


What’s In a ‘Name? 


RITING in the July Ladies’ Home Journal, 

John Farrar, editor of The Bookman, con- 
firmed the view of the scenario-writing situation 
that has been reached by THe AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST. His article is entitled, “The Amateur 
Scenario Writer,” and contains the following: 


Across my desk have come letters from Ireland, 
from India, from remote parts of the United States, 
saying, ‘‘Kindly tell me where I can submit an orig- 
inal scenario for the movies?’ or ‘‘Where can I 
learn to write scenarios?’ To the offices of edi- 
torial heads of the great motion-picture com- 
panies come thousands of scenarios from amateurs 
each year, and these thousands of manuscripts are 
returned; for they are, practically without excep- 
tion, worthless. ‘‘Where can I submit an original 
scenario for the movies?’ Anywhere—but it will 
do you no good unless you are a trained writer, 
and very few original stories even by our best 
writers are being used. ‘‘Where can I learn to 
write scenarios?’”” There are only two ways in my 
opinion. 

Learn to be a good writer of short stories, plays 
or novels, or go into the practical end of the 
motion pictures, where, if you have a natural 
aptitude, you may absorb enough of the compli- 
cated technic to become a good continuity writer. 


Mr. Farrar discusses the causes that in his 
opinion have led up to this situation and mentions 
this significant phase: 

Another reason why the amateur scenario is not 
accepted is that the great competition among rival 
motion-picture companies, and the huge sums of 
money that can be lost in a film failure, make it 
essential to start out with a name that the public 
knows. 

editor of THe AvutHor & JourRNALIST 
gained some idea of the motion-picture sales value 
that lies in a name, when at a recent gathering of 
Photoplay exhibitors the remark’ was made by a 
chain-theater operator: “Any time we can put a 
Sign in front of one of our theaters announcing 
that a Zane Grey picture is being shown, we are 
certain to exhibit to a packed house—it isn’t neces- 
Sary even to mention the name of the play.” This 
remark was overheard by several exhibitors, who 
emphatically corroborated it from their experience. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s American, Adventure, Munsey’s, ete. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


SELLING STORIES 


As much criticism, revision, and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year, at $4 a month, or $40 in 
advance. Or, individual manuscripts criticised, re- 
vised, at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn, 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Sna Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH OARBON COPY 
including any necessary revision, $1 a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 10%. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th 8t. New York City. 


LET ME DO YOUR TYPING 
35c Per Thousand 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS SUGGESTED 


W. M. HENDERSON & CO. 
Authors’ Agents 
Central City, Iowa 


AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, edited, typed for 
publication and sold. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence at your dispusal. Write for terms. 


F.C. HILL 
154 Nassau St., (Suite K) 


New York City 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 
Inking Pad included FREE. Allonly 

Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 
Just ihe thing.to mark outgoing and return enve- 
lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, _ 
Typewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 
2 for $1. Inking pads,:all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Blk. 1, Aurora, Sits 


Ix Werrtne To Apvertistrs, Mention 
Tue AvutHor & JOURNALIST 
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The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Macfadden Fiction-Lover’s Magazine is the new 
name of Metropolitan, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
effective with the October, 1924, issue. The ed- 
itors state that the name “Metropolitan” has lost 
its meaning, and the new name more appropriately 
represents the publication. 


The Poetry Society of America announces that 
the Witter Bynner prize for 1924-25, to be award- 
ed for the best poem submitted by an undergradu- 
ate in any American college or university, has 
been increased from $100 to $150. Verse is not 
disqualified by previous publication, but not more 
than two hundred lines will be considered from 
any one person. Manuscripts should be typewrit- 
ten, should bear on every sheet the writer’s name 
and address, as well as his college, and must be 
sent before May 15, 1925, to Witter Bynner, Box 
1061, Santa Fe, New Mexico. The envelope should 
be marked: P. S. A. U. C. No manuscripts will 
be returned. The judges will be Sara Teasdale, 
George Sterling and Witter Bynner. 
mN,f3ually 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from Dr. Richard Burton “great- 
est authority” of them all. His students 
have made thousands. This is a real 
training course with personal criticism of 
lessons and written exercises. Also 
special criticism service for Short-Stories 
and One Act Plays by Dr. Burton per- 
sonally, (Includes marketing sugges- 
tions.) Short-Story Writing is the short- 
cut, at present, to succes in Photoplay 
writing. Send today for special low 
rate, Profit Sharing Plan, and FREE 
PLOT CHART of the 36 Dramatic Situ- 
ations. 

Laird Extension Institute, 258 Laird Bldg., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUPERIOR TYPING 
Latest Unabridged Dictionary Service 
Prose, 50c per 1,000 words; poems, ic 
per ine. Carbon copy and market 
suggestions free. Send remittance 
with manuscript. 

COLORADO TYPING SERVICE 
313-A Quincy Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Dr. Burton 


ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 


for rs, club women and others by a 
World To-Day. Also research work done. Estimates 


furnished. 
EUGENE PARSONS, 
Care of THe AuTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1885 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bidg., 1416 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscri revised, typed and marketed. 
Book and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 


Real Life Stories, 145 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, Eliot Keen, editor, writes: “The pub- 
lishers would appreciate an announcement to the 
effect that this magazine has resumed publication 
and will appear henceforth on the stands as an 
all-fiction paper. As we have not bought far ahead, 
we are very much in the market at present. We 
use short-stories of all lengths and do not limit 
ourselves to any special type of story, but are in- 
terested in the clean, strong and entertaining type, 
provided it is handled with sincerity and under- 
standing and has touches of real sentiment. We do 
not use serials. Manuscripts are read quickly and 
payment is made promptly.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, is enabled, through the generosity of George 
Foster Howell of Brooklyn, N. Y., to offer two 
cash prizes, $30 and $20, for the two best 600- 
word articles submitted to that office before De- 
cember 31. 1924, on “The Humane Treatment of 
the Horse.” Contestants are to sign full name and 
address at the upper left corner of the first sheet 
of manuscript, and retain copies, as no manuscripts 
will be returned. ‘ 


Brief Stories has moved from 805 to 584 Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia, W. H. Kofoed, Editor, 
writes: “You might add that we are at the mo- 
ment interested in well-written, dramatic short- 
stories (2000 to 5000 words), of the outdoors, in 
which both men and women figure. Punch, of I 
may be crude, roughly sums up our want—but 
punch deftly administered. We want plenty of | 
interesting things to happen in a story, and we 
want them to be simply and effectively visualized, 
with the action proceeding swiftly and dramatic- 
ally before our eyes, but we want it done with 
skill and good craftsmanship. The blood-and- 
thunder thriller is ‘out’ because it does not truly 
reflect life; it is usually a manufactured emotional 
spasm written with journalistic superficiality. We 
are open to all kinds of stories that are good sto- 
ries—with the exception of those themes treating 
of wine, woman, song, and domestic infelicity. The 
sea, the plains, the mountains, love, adventure and 
mystery all are for us—gripping, well told, good 
stories with the punch that comes of life itself 
dramatized by the able fictionist.” 


The Winner Magazine, Marshall, Ill., is in the 
market for short-stories and articles pertaining to 
new thought, the Rosicrucian fraternity, mystic 
philosophy, mental healing, vegetarianism, social 
service, money making plans, successful advertising 
and progressive propaganda, according to the ed- 
itor, R. Everett Danner. Mr. Danner further 
writes: “We pay % cent per word for material. 
Can you put us in touch with some g 
amateurs ?” 


Screenland, 145 W. Fofty-seventh Street, New 
York, “has most of its material furnished by sta 
writers,” according to the publishers. “Outside 
contributions on the motion pictures are given con- 
sideration, but it is always best to query us first. 

The People’s Home Journal, 76 Lafayette Street, 
New York, has discontinued its Fun & Fact page 
and is no longer in the market for jokes, accord- 
ing to a contributor. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Wit-Sharpener 


A Monthly Exercise in Plot-building—Prizes for the 
Best Developments 


FAST field contended for honors in the Wit- 

Sharpener contest for July. More high- 

grade solutions of the problem’ concerning 
Mr. Arundale and his almost-magic field-glass were 
received than in any Wit-Sharpener contest within 
the history of this department. 

Despite the strong competition, John F. Slater 
of Beadle, Saskatchewan, Can., nosed out others 
with a plot development that is clean-cut and rea- 
sonably convincing. His solution centers, as it 
should; around the field-glass—which is the crux 
of the situation—and makes it the agency which 
brings about the discomfiture and death of the 
traitor. 

The problem which Mr. Slater’s solution an- 
swers is as follows: 


Arundale, a retired politician and widower, turns 
scientist, and discovers a new law in optics from 
which he constructs an almost magical field-glass. 
He poses as @ quiet man, content in his retirement, 
peacefully watching life, but secretly he is a dis- 
appointed man seething with ambition, greedily 
bent on fame and money. His house commands a 
view of the broad estuary, miles wide, on the 
other side of which runs the main railway line. 
Through his glass the figures and features of the 
travelers can be discerned. 

He lives here with his only son who, even 
above the desire for fame and money, is Arundale’s 
greatest passion. 

Through a political friend Arundale learns of a 
probable outbreak of war. He offers his discov- 
ery to a scientist of the possible enemy nation, 
sending his son to meet the foreigner. This scien- 
tist, Pulitzki, alone comes to test the field glass, 
young Arundale having missed the train on which 

ulitzki arrived in London. 

Arundale and Pulitzki focus a moving train on 
the railway. While Arundale looks he sees a 
door open, a short struggle ensues, and his son is 
flung off the train by a man whom he recognizes 
as a Secret Service operative of his own country. 
The wheels go over the young man while the help- 
less father looks on. ¢ 

Work out results, remembering that to Arundale 
bringing the man who caused his son’s death to 
justice means not only divulging his secret inven- 
tion, but also the fact that he was in treaty to sell 


i to a possible enemy nation. 


Mr. Slater’s development follows: 
First Prize Winner: 
Brown, the operative, appears at Arundale’s 


Arthur back that Arundale had misinterpreted as 
deliberate murder. 

Brown pleads with Arundale, by the memory of 
his son, and by their common war-service, in which 
Arthur was severely wounded and Brown rendered 
stcne-deaf for six years, not to betray his country 
by selling his invention to a possible enemy. Arun- 
dale pretends to be persuaded. He offers Brown a 
drink, and asks to be excused while he sends 
Pulitzki away. 

Pulitzki accuses Arundale of double-crossing. 
Arundale leads him away from the house, and 
says, “Here in my pocket are the necessary plans 
for the manufacture of the glasses. The drink 
which I gave the operative was drugged, and I 
have flooded the rooms beneath him with kero- 


sene. When I have set fire to it I will accompany | 


you!” 

A momeyt’s consideration shows Pulitzki that 
Arundale will then be entirely in his hands. 

Arundale ignites the kerosene, but stumbles in 
making his escape. He becomes conscious to find 
Brown bending over him. 

Brown says: “When I was deaf they taught 
me lip-reading. With your field-glass I read all 
that you said to Pulitzki, in time to leave the 
drink alone and to pull you out of the flames.” 

Arundale is dying. He realizes that Arthur’s 
death and his own tragic end are the result of his 
own treachery. He pushes the field-glass plants into 
Brown’s hands, murmurs: “Arthur . . . Eng- 
land!” and dies. Pulitzki escapes. 


Second place is given to Willis K. Jones, 422 
S. Church Street, Oxford, Ohio, who has often 
appeared among the prize winners. His solution 
is perhaps even more “airtight” than that of Mr. 
Slater, but has not quite the outstanding quality 
of a solution by means of the invention. 


Second Prize Winner: 


The father, loving his son more than money or 
fame, seeks revenge. He knows that the govern- 
ment is aware of his invention, for Stephens had 
called several times to buy it, saying it would 
revolutionize war and make other nations afraid 


to attack its possessor. He charges Stephens with 


house, and tactfully breaks the news of Arthur. 


Arundale’s death. He states that when Arthur 
Stepped into the corridor he had searched his bag- 
gage. Arthur had surprised him. They had grap- 
pled, and Arthur had fallen against the insecurely 
latched door. It was Brown’s attempt to snatch 
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the murder, but the perjury of his friends proves 
an alibi. 

Because Arundale rushed to the scene of the 
accident and was found with his son’s body, ru- 
mor spreads that he really killed his son, making 
it look like a railroad accident. This is substan- 
tiated by the revelation that Arundale junior had 
enlisted that morning, and revealed his father’s 
intentions to the government, telling them he was 
going home to persuade him'to give the secret to 
the nation. A recently-hired and “planted” ser- 
vant further implicates Arundale by falsely swear- 
ing to a heated telephone conversation wherein the 
father had threatened his son. Pulitzki, asked by 
Arundale to prove his innocence, agrees to speak 
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only in exchange for the invention. His offer is 
indignantly refused. 

Londoners report seeing the boy with Lieuten- 
ant Marsden at the station. Arundale seeks Mars- 
den, but he has been sent by the Intelligence De- 
partment to the enemy's country and they will 
not recall him until in desperation Arundale offers 
his secret for an interview with Marsden. 

He is summoned. It was he who had persuaded 
the boy to enlist in the Intelligence Department 
and warned him against Stephens, whom he had 
suspected and since discovered to be Stepanoff, an 
enemy sent to get the optical secret at any price 
away from Pulitzki and Arundale.  Stephens’s 
alibi is shattered and his crime proved. The mur- 
der is avenged, but Arundale, though probably 
having averted war, is shattered, with both inven- 
tion and son lost to him. 


|The Criticism Department of 
1 THe AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Is 
Now in Its Ninth Year of 
Helpful Service to 
Writers 


Professionals as well as beginners turn to this 
authoritative department, conducted by the edi- 
tors of The Author & Journalist, for assistance 
with their writing problems. 


All criticisms are handled personally by Mr. 
Edwin Hunt Hoover, associate editor and a suc- 
cessful story-writer. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
words or less 


words or less 
words or less 
words or less 
words or less. 
words or less 
words or less. 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.... 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
(A distinctive service conducted b 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 
20 lines or less (without typing) 
Additional lines, each 
With typing, per line additional............. = 
All fees payable in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


oooonooo 


Neds 


. 


“The A. & J. continues to hold its own as about 
the only writers’ publication that we selling authors 
have any use for. Keep it up and don’t stress 
the “J” end of it too much.”—Nels Leroy Jorgen- 
sen, Cape May, N. J. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


typed for publication. Minor corrections. 
Prompt, efficient service. Write for terms. 
LOGAN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 45, Browning, Montana 


Arch L. Howard, 119 Harvard Avenue, Alby. 
querque, N. M., wins third money. In his soly. 
tion also appears the field-glass as the “center of 
gravitation.” It is ingenious, though not quite so 
plausible as the foregoing developments. (Though 
the judges confess to having experienced great 
difficulty reaching a decision as to the order in 
which the prize winners should appear.) 


Third Prize Winner: 

Arundale rushes to the estuary and ferries 
across, not forgetting to take the field-glasses, 

Pulitzki,-who has not witnessed the crime, is 
puzzled and fearful, but, as there is too much at 
stake to risk losing his host, he tags along. When 
they reach the corpse, he learns the truth and 
lends his assistance to the stricken father. 

Nevertheless, at the first opportunity, he reminds 
Arundale: “My government will pay your price, 
fifty thousand pounds, for the invention and treat 
you fairly.” 

“I’m too distraught to think now,” replies Aru- 
dale; “I’ll give you my answer tomorrow.” 

They retnrn to Arundale’s house together for 
the night. Arundale notices what the other over- 
looks, that the locks have been tampered with in 
their absence. 

“As I suspected,” he thinks to himself, “my son 
was killed because he surprised the spy coming to 
steal my patent. ‘I wish the thief success.” 

After Pulitzki retires, Arundale works fiend- 
ishly with the glasses, loading them with a power- 
ful explosive from his laboratory and attaching a 
friction fuse to set it off when they are lifted 
— the stand in his room on which he places 
them. . 

This finished, he goes to bed to wait and watch. 
At midnight a shadow enters his room and searches 
for and finds the glasses. 

There follows a terrific explosion that kills the 
intruder and mortally wounds Arundale. 

Pulitzki rushes in. His pocket torch reveals the 
slain secret service man. He guesses the truth 
and says: 

“Your own government would rob you. Why 
hesitate longer to sell me the glasses and have tt 
done with?” 

“There they are,’ shouts Arundale with a fiend- 
ish laugh, pointing to the fragments. “You can 
have them.” 

And he dies. 


rte September contestants will devise prob- 
lems to be used as a basis for future contests. 
Many requests have been received for another 
“mystery” plot contest—so this one will call for 
problems involving mystery which will lend them- 
selves readily to the sleuth-like qualities existing 
in the heart of every fiction-writer. The most 
mysterious problem submitted—within the realm 
of plausibility—will win first prize, provided it 8 
capable of being solved in the three-hundred word 
limit. 
. Conpitions: The problem, as completed, must 
contain not more than 300 words. It must 
typed or legibly written. Manuscripts will be re- 
turned only if stamped envelopes are enclo 
Manuscripts must be received not later than Oc- 
tober Ist. Winning outlines will be published m 
the November issue. Address the Contest Editor. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED “TO SELL,” with copy, 40c per 
thousand. GoLpre E. WAINNER, 2589 Dahlia, Denver, Oolo. 


OERTAINLY! We will t your manuscripts neatly and 
correctly at 75 cents per thousand words, including carbon 
copy. Special rates on manuscripts over 5000 words. Your 
business solicited—correspondence first, if you like. HoLLanp 
Trina SERVICE, Box 668, Birmingham, bama. 


WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly prepared for publica- 
tion, by expert typist; cheapest rates, samples, etc., on re- 
quest. N. Ropinson, Authors Representative, Ray- 
mond, Miss. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly typed, 50c per thousand words. 
One carbon. ANNA H. PHELPs, Box 273, Victoria, Virginia. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED & ARRANGED CORRECTLY at ten 
cents per hundred words including carbon copy. GERTRUDE 
G. MitcHeELL, Kenyon Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. Public 
Stenographer ; established 1906; enclose postage with manu- 
ecri 


SERVICE FOR WRITERS—Manuscripts expertly typed and 
corrected. Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. 
50c per 1000 words, 1 carbon copy. AvTHoRS’ SERVICE 
Bureau, 5645 Miles Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN manuscripts typed. Oan 

save you rejection slips from editors, by preparing your 

= = properly. Mrs. M. WINKEL, 952 10th St., 
nver, 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY and accurately typed, 50c per 
1000 words with copy, poetry 1c a line. Heven E. 
STREET, 123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. Y. 


QUALITY BACKED BY SERVICE can be had in manuscript 
typing at 50c per thousand words. Minor corrections. 
Aveust LENNIGER, 4247 Boyd Avenue, New York. 


AUTHORS! Let me your manuscripts. Work neatly 
done. Samples, rates, etc., sent on request. MaBeL SHERROD, 
Goodland, Kansas. 


WRITERS! Have manuscripts typed on bond paper with 
free carbon copy in accordance with technical form. 35-50c 
per thousand words. I give special attention to minor 
errors. Miss ApA M. WaLLIs, 1805 Ward St., Berkeley, Cal. 


MANUSCRIPTS and short stories typed promptly and rea- 
sonably. Miss E. Oarrinaton, 1119 West 36 Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed for the editor, accurately 
and in an acceptable manner. Reasonable rates. J. D. 
Morrison, 17 N. 16th St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WANTED by experienced stenographer authors manuscripts 
to typewrite. Plain typ , 40c per M. words. ELizaBeTH 
Hamuin, 959 21st Street., Moines, Iowa. 


MANUSCRIPTS typed. Work guaranteed to be prom 
neat, accurate. Intelligent revision if desired. Write or 
rates. 1102 W. 28th, Los Angeles. 


DISTANCE NO BARRIER. MANUSCRIPTS attractively and 

technically typed, 650c per thousand words; POEMS, 2c 
line. Carbon. Minor corrections. AuTHORS’ TYPING 
AU, Piedmont, Alabama. Nelle Sharpe, Mgr. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts neatly and carefully 
Ped, 50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy if requested. 
D. ANDERSON, 120 Harrison Avenue, Avalon, Pa. 


SEND YOUR COPYING to Tue Tyrpewnritist, Box 995, 
Jacksonville, Florida, to be executed in correct, neat form. 
0c per thousand words, poems 2c per line. 


THE EDITOR WANTS YOUR MSS., but not in any condi- 
tion. Have your work done by experts. We revise, criti- 
cise and market your short-stories, photoplays, articles, 
sales letters, business stories, songs, poems and jokes, se- 
curing for you better results at the least rates. Our booklet, 
“Profitable Writing,” is helpful. Send for your copy now. 
Co-opeRaTIVE SERVICE ORGANIZATION, 817 No. 42nd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUTHFUL MARKET TIPS and criticisms to authors. A 
year’s service, two dollars. Write for further information. 
Our service' excels. S. H. Harcrove, Salesville, Mont. 


AUTHORS! PLAYWRIGHTS! Spare needless worry over 
your scripts. Have them typed in proper form for the 
critical eye of the editor. Miss Corina Orovo, 104 Con- 
gress St., Newark, N. J. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE a letter of constructive criticism 
furnished gratis on all manuscripts submitted for revision. 
Guaranteed typing. If you have any problem to meet, write 
me. ArTHUR Weiss, Kirkwood, N. J. 


MANUSORIPTS typed by A-1 stenographer, 50c per thous- 


words; poems, 2c per line. Carbon. Minor corrections. 


Sample furnished. ALMA BromM, 288 Berg St., Akron, Ohio. 


GREETING CARDS—Write them or design them. 2c stamp 
8 interesting circular on subject. R. N. & B. J. Sran- 
makD, Eltingville, S. I., New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ing corrected, for 60c per 1000 
words, Copy free. E. H. eed Wilsonville, Ala. 


AUTHORS—Have your manuscripts correctly for pub- 
Prices reasonable. Write. FLoRENcE EDDINGTON, 
, Kansas. 


MANUSCRIPTS typed, editorial requirements, one carbon ; 
errors, spelling, grammar corrected; poems 2c per line; work 
guaranteed; 45c thousand. RENA VaNcisEe, 538 North Ave., 
Youngstown, O 


WESTERN WRITERS—Let experienced writer type your 
scripts. Neatness and quick service guaranteed. 50 cents 
a thousand. One carbon copy. Mary L. Gerrs,. 5025 Ten- 
nyson St., Denver. Phone, Gallup 3587-J. 


WRITERS’ MSS, plays, poems typed to comply with edi- 
torial requirements. Revised if desired. Reasonable rates. 
DorotHy BoarpMaNn, 735 West St., Reno, Nev. 


EXPERT TYPING, Carbon, Emendations, 50c per 1,000 
words; complete revision $1. Work done by assistant 
editor farm publication. SSS, Lock Box 187, Salem, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly, accurately and promptly typewrit- 
ten. Revised, if desired. L. Gay, 2129 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS—Prompt service, expert reading and typing, 
revising, criticism. AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE, Box 341, 
Arborviile, Nebr. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly prepared for publication; prompt, 
efficient service at reasonable rates. Samples and terms on 
request. Lucy W. Apams, Authors’ Typist, Waynesburg, Pa. 


WRITERS! Manuscripts typed neatly and correctly, re- 

vising, criticising, and marketing if desired. Rates reason- 

samples on request. AuTHOoRS’ TyPING Bureau, Palmer, 
ans. 


AUTHORS AND STUDENT WRITERS! We type manu- 
scripts scientifically and guarantee them to sell. 75 cents 
thousand words. WriteR’s TyPING & COriTICcISM SERVICE 
Bureau, 1534 Topeka Blvd., Topeka, Kans. 


PLAYS AND ALL OTHER MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed. 
I assist many prominent authors, members of the A. L. A. 
Translations: French, German,-Spanish, Portuguese. Superior 
work, nominal fee. Rita Newson, 320 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Pennsylvania 0186. 


MANUSORIPTS SOLD by experienced Author’s Agent. Send 
manuscript and $2 reading fee. I will try to sell, or make 
criticism if unmarketable. 785 East 
149 Street, New York. 


AUTHORS: Expert manuscript typing and revising. Lowest 
ices. Manuscripts sold. Write for prices and sam les. 
A. Peirce, Authors’ Representative, Greenfield, Ind 


Spoken plays perfectly typewritten professionally. ‘“BLAKE- 
wHITING”’, Branford, Conn. 

TYPING—MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPED, in_ proper 
form; expert typist. Prompt service. Rates reasonable. 
Write for information. J. 0. Pratt, Takoma Park Station, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Handy Market List 


for Literary Workers 
Published Quarterly as an Integral Part of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED 


Agr.—Agricultural. Misc.—Miscellany — _ fiction, Ser.—Serials. Pub.—On publication. 
Com.—Comment and verse, articles, personality SS.—Short stories. _Ind.—Rates indefinite. 
Ed.—Educational. sketches, etc. Tr. Jour.—Trade journal. Inc.—Data incomplete. 
-—Illustr | ngthes. ra 1 cent up. 
Juv.—Juvenile. | Rel.— Religious. | METHODS OF PAYMENT rates—% to 1 
Mech.—Mechanical. | Sei.—Scientific. Ace.—On acceptance. Low rates—Less than 1/8 cont, 
Note: This directory is as nearly accurate as constantly changing conditions in the publishing field permit us to make i 
No effort 1s spared to it up to date. Readers will confer a favor by notifying us of errors they may discover, or of 


changes or additions in the magazine field which we may have overlooked. In the — of instances our data igs ob 
tained direct from the publishers; but publishers’ statements are subject to modification when we find that they are not 


living up to their specified rates or methods of payment. 


LIST A Rates Por Word 
Standard periodicals which pay rates of 1 cent a word upward on acceptance a Porat 
Ace-High, 799 Broadway, New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Action Stories, 461 8th Ave., New York. (Fic.) Up to 1% cent, Acc. 
Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1¥Y, cents up, Acc. 


Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent up, Ace. 
American Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
American Mercury, The, 730 5th Ave., New York. (Com., Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Argosy-Allstory, 280 Broadway, New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Asia, 627 Lexington Ave., New York. (Oriental Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (Misc.) , Good rates, Acc. 
Beauty, 175 Duffield St.. Brooklyn. (Women’s interests.) Good rates, Acc. 
Black Mask, The, 25 W. 45th St. New York. (Fic.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Blue Book, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Breezy Stories, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) Up to Ic., Acc. 
Century Magazine, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 


Charm, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. (Feminine interest, 1000-1800 wds.) 2% cents, Acc. 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 25 Park Pl., New York. (Fic., only big names) Best rates, Acc. 


Classic, 175 Duffield St.. Brooklyn. (Photoplay. Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
College Humor, 102 W. Chestnut St., Chicago. (Fic., sketches) Good rates, Acc. 
Collier’s, 416 W. 13th St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. “(SS., Nov.—Western, etc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Misc.) . Best rates, Acc. 
Country Life, Garden City, L. I. New York. (Society, Building, Nature.) 1% cents, Acc. 
Cupid’s Diary, 46 W. 24th St. New York. (Love Fic., Lyrics) 1 cent up, Acc. 


Dance Lovers’ Mag’, 1926 Bdwy., N. Y. (SS., 1500-4500; danc’g Misc., 2000) Good rates, Acc. 
Dearborn Independent, The, Dearborn, Mich. (Articles, Rev., Editorials) 2cents up, Acc. 
Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts, New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 


Designer, 12 Vandam St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Detective Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Ace. 
Dial, The, 152 W. 13th St., New York. (Art & Music) Good rates, Acc. 
Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Fic., confessions) 2 cents, Acc. 
Droll Stories, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Elks Magazine, The, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Everybody’s, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Fic.) Good rates, Acc. 
Excella, 222 W. 39th St, N. Y. (Fic., first person; feminine and sex int.) 1 to3 cents, Acc. 
Follyology, 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. (Humorous Misc.) 2 cents up, Ace. 


Frontier, Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. (Adventure Fic., Vs.) Good rates, Acc. 
Fun Shop, The, 110 W. 40th St., N. Y. (Syndicates humor, Vs., skits, jokes) Fair rates, Acc.. 


Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. (Home -gardening) 1 cent, Acc. 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 2 cents up, Acc. 
Harper’s Bazar, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Hearst’s International, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
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“I Confess,” 46 W. 24th St., New York. (Confessional Fic.) 1 cent average, Acc. 
Judy’s Magazine, 1922 W. Lake St., Chicago. (500-word articles, Com.) 2 cents, Acc. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Liberty, 25 Park Place, New York. (General Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York. (Vs., SS., Skits, Jokes) Best rates, Acc. 
Live Stories, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (Fic., Vs., sex interest) 14% cents, Acc. 
Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Macfadden Fiction-Lover’s Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. Fic.) 3cents up, Acc. 
Marriage Stories, 46 W. 24th St., New York. (Problem SS., Nov.) _ lcent, Acc. 
MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
McClure’s, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
McNaught’s Monthly, Times Bldg., New York. (Com., SS. 1200, Vs.) 1 to2 cents, Acc. 
Modern Priscilla, 85 Broad St., Boston. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Munsey, 280 Broadway, New York. (Fic., Vs.) Good rates, Acc. 
National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. (Travel) Best rates, Acc. 
New Republic, The, 421 W. 2ist St., New York. (Com.) Up to2 cents, Acc. 
Novelets, 461 8th Ave., New York. (Nov. 15,000 words) Up to 1% cents, Acc. 
rtunity, 407 Webster Bldg., Chicago. (Success articles) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Outlook, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Misc., Rev., Vs.) Good rates, Acc. 
People’s Home Journal, 78 Lafayette St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. (Fic., Misc.) 1 to2 cents, Acc. 
Phantasumus, 5639 Rippey St., Pittsburgh. (Fic., literary essays, Vs.) Good rates, Acc. 

Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Good rates, Acc. ~ 
Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Health Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
Pictorial Review, 200 W. 39th St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Popular Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Ed.) Good rates, Acc. 
Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (Sci., Mech.) Good rates, Acc. 
Popular Radio, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (Radio Misc.) 1 to2 cents, Acc. 
_ Popular Science Monthly, 225 W. 39th St., New York. (Sci., Mech.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Radio Broadcast, Garden City, L. I, New York. (Radio Misc.) 2 cents up, Acc. 
Real Life Stories, 145 W. 57th St. New York. (Dram. SS., 3000-6000 wds.) 1% cents, Acc. 
Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (Fic.) Best rates, Acc. 
' Review of Reviews, 30 Irving Place, New York. (Rev.) Good rates, Acc. 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. (Mis.; see Short Turns & Encores) Best rates, Acc. 
Saucy Stories, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (SS.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Sea Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Sea Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Short Stories, Garden City, Long Island, New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Short Turns & Encores, Sat. E. Post, c/o T. L. Masson, Glen Ridge, N. J. Good rates, Acc. 
Smart Set, The, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (First-person Fic.) 3 cents, Acc. 
Snappy Stories, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (SS., Nov., Skits, Vs.) 1%4 to 3 cents, Acc. 
Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Strength, 104 5th Ave., New York. (Mental and physical vigor Misc.) 2 cents up, Acc. 
Sunset Magazine, 460 4th St., San Francisco, Calif. (Misc.) ~ Good rates, Acc. 
Telling Tales, 80 F. 11th St., New York. (SS., Nov., Vs., Skits) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Top Notch, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) ~ 1cent up, Acc. 
Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn. (Western adventure, etc., Fic., Biog.) 1¥4 cents up, Acc. 
True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. . (Startling Confessions) | 2 cents, Acc. 
Vanity Fair, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Gossip, Skits, Society) Good rates, Acc. 
Vogue, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Fashions, Gossip) Good rates, Acc. 
Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. (Jokes, epigrams—farm atmosphere) Good rates, Acc. 
Woman’s Home Companion, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
- Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
World’s Work, Garden City, New York. (Articles, 4000 words) 2 cents, Acc. 
Young’s Magazine, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Ziffs, 646 Transportation Bldg. Chicago. (Skits, epigrams, jokes) Good rates, Acc. 

LIST B 


General periodicals that ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word or pay on publication and those 
concerning which we have no definite data. 


American Legion Weekly, 627 W. 43d St., N. Y. (Fic., Misc., overstocked) Good rates, Acc. 
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American Needlewoman, Augusta, Maine. (Woman’s Misc.) ¥% to 1 cent, Ace, 
American Needlewoman, Augusta, Maine. (Woman’s Misc.) Ye, to 1 cent, Acc. 
Auction Bridge and Mah Jong Magazine, 149 Broadway, N. Y. Fair rates, Pub. 
Baseball, 70 5th Ave., New York. (Sporting) Inc. 

Bookman, The, 244 Madison Ave., New York. (Literary Misc.) Good rates, Pub, 
Brief Stories, 805 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (SS. 3000 to 5000) % to 2/3 cent, Acc. 
Broom, 47 W. 34th St., New York. (Art and Misc.) Inc. 
Caveat, 625 Locust St., St. Louis. (Com., Misc.) ¥ cent, Pub. (Slow) 
Character Reading, 910 Capitol Bldg., Chicago. (Character analysis) Ind. rates, Pub. 


Chicago Ledger, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (SS., Ser. up to 18,000 -wds.) % cent, Acc. 
Co-ed Campus Comedy, 110 W. Chi. Ave., Chicago. (Spicy Fic., Skits, Vs.) Ind. rates, Acc. 


Comfort, Augusta, Maine. (Household Misc.) (Slow in reporting) % cent up, Acc. 
Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia. Pays only in prizes 
Daily News, The, Chicago. (SS. under 1500 words, Vs.) Y, cent, Ace, 
Double Dealer, The, 204 Baronne St., New Orleans. (Literary Misc.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Everyday Life, Hunter Bldg., Chicago. (SS., Misc.) Up to ¥% cent, Acc. 
Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (Agr., Women’s Misc.) ¥, cent up, Acc. 
Film Fun, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (Movie sketches) Ine. 
Forest and Stream, 9 E. 40th St.,. New York. (Outdoor Sports) Y, cent up, Pub. 
Forum, The, 247 Park Ave., New York. (SS., Ser., Com., Vs.) Acc., Ind. 
Gentlewoman, 649 W. 43rd St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) ¥Y, cent, Pub. 
Golden Now, Elgin, III. (Rel. Child Training) Y, cent up, Acc. 
Golfer’s Magazine, 4753 Grand 'Bivd., Chicago. (Golf, Misc.) Inc. 
Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (Misc.) Y, cent, Pub. 
High School Life, 58 E .Washington St., Chicago. (Student’s Misc.) $1 to $2 M., Pub. 
Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Texas. (Household Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 


Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave., New York. (Timely features 1000 to 2000) Ine. 
Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. (Househ. Misc.) % cent, Pub. 


Household Guest, 141 W. Ohio St., Chicago. (Household Misc.) 4 to % cent, Pub. 
Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. (SS., Misc.) $5 per story, Pub. 
Independent, The, 9 Arlington St., Boston. (Com., SS., Nov., Vs.) 2% cents, Pub. 
Judge, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (SS., Vs., Skits, Jokes) Payment slow 
Kansas City Star Magazine, K.C., Mo. (SS. up to 5000, Vs., Short Misc.) 1 cent up, Pub. 
Kansas Legionnaire, The, Wichita, Kan. (Army Life SS., 4000 wds.) $10 each, Acc. 
Literary Digest, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Com.) No market 


Los Angeles Times Illustrated Weekly, Los Angeles. (Western Misc.) 1/3 to1 cent, Pub. 
Lyric West, The, 590 Brett St., Inglewood, Calif. (Vs., Literary sketches) No payment 


Marriage, 220 W. Jefferson St., Bloomington, Ill. (Marriage, Misc., Lyrics) ¥4 cent, Acc. 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 4th Ave., New York. (SS., 1200 wds.) $3 per M., Acc. 
Motion Picture Magazine, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. ( Photoplay Misc.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Mother’s Home Life, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) Low rates, Pub. 
Motor Camper & Tourist, 53 Park Place, New York. ( Camping and travel) 1 cent, Pub. 


Movie Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Photoplav Misc.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Muscle Builder, The, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (Outdoor Misc., SS., boys & men) 1% cent, Pub. 
Mystery Magazine, 168 W. 23rd St., New York. (Fic.) Low rates, Acc. 
Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (Rev., Vs.) 1 cent up, Pub. 
National Life, 112 Union Trust Bldg.. Toronto. (Canadian, Misc.) Low rates, Pub. (Slow) 
National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (Com.) Little market 
National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (Outdoor Sports) Very low rates 
Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass. (New Thought) ¥, cent up, Acc. 


Nation’s Business, The, Mills Bldg., Washington. (Bus., Rev.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington. (Popular Ti, 1500-2000) $5to 
North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. (Com., Rev.) cc 


Open Road, The, 248 Bolyston St., Boston, 17. (Misc., Young Men) Up to + cent, Acc. 


Orient, 132 Nassau St.. New York. (Eastern and Western Misc.) Rarely pays 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (Animal welfare) Prose, % cent, Acc. 

Our World, 9 E. 37th St., New York. (Foreign and travel Misc.) ’ Overstocked 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (Outdoor sports) Rarely pays 
Outdoor Recreation, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Outdoor sports) Good rates, Pub. 

Overland Monthly, Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. (Misc.) No payment 
Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Little market 


Poet Lore, 194 Boylston St. Boston. (Vs., Rev.) Rarely pays cash 
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Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. (Vs.) $6 page, Pub. 
Poetry Journal, 67 Cornhill St., Boston. (Vs.) > Inc. 
Radio News, 53 Park Place, New York, (Radio) 1 to 3 cents, Pub. 
Radio Stories, 1926 Broadway ,New York. (Radio Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
Rhythmus, 902 Bigelow St., Peoria, Ill (New poetry, art) No payment 


Saturday Review of Literature, 236 E. 39th St., N. Y. (Literary Misc., Vs.) $10 a poem, Pub. 
Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, N. Y- (Popular Sci. Misc.) Prizes, 4 cent up, Pub. 


Scientific American, Woolworth Bldg., New York. (Sci., Mech.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Screenland, 145 W. 57th St.. New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Secrets, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (Sensational confessions) Overstocked 


Social Progress, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. (SS., Ser., Child training) YZ cent up, Pub. 
Southern Magazine, The, 156 5th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (Fic. Misc.) Lowrates, Pub. 


Sports Afield, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Outdoor Sports) Ind. 
Sports Graphie, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Sports, 1200 wds.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (Soldiers’ Interests) Overstocked 
Stratford Monthly, The, 234 Boylston St., Boston. (Literary Misc.) Inc. 
Success, 251 4th Ave., New York. (Inspirational Misc.) Good rates, Pub. 
Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19th St. New York. (Rev.) $10 a page, Pub. 
10 Story Book, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (SS., Skits) $6 a story, Pub. 
Theatre Magazine, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (Theatrical) Inc. 
Today’s Housewife, 134 E. 70th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) ¥4 to 1 cent, Pub. 
Town and Country, 389 5th Ave., New York. (Local, Misc., Gossip) Inc. 
Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (SS., Gossip, Skits, Vs., Society) 1cent up, Pub. 
Travel. 7 W. 16th St., New York. (Travel, Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Detective and crime) Inc. 
True Detective Tales, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago. (Fic. and fact) Up to 1 cent, Pub. 
True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Fic. based on truth) 2 cents, Pub. 
True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (True stories only) 2 cents, Pub. 
U.S. Air Service, 339 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. (Aviation, Fic., Misc.) %cent, Acc. 
Variety, 1536 Broadway, New York. (Theatrical) Inc. 
Weird Tales, 808 N. Clark St., Chicago. (Fic.) Up to 1 cent, Pub. (Slow) 
Western Sportologue, 709 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles. (Outdoor sports) % cent, Pub. 
Wheeler Syndicate, 373 4th Ave. E, New York. (Fic.) Overstocked 
Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave., New York. (Suffrage) Inc. 
Woman’s Home Weekly, 601 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. (Suffrage) Inc. 
World Traveler, The Biltmore, New York. (Travel Narratives) Up to $25 Ea., Acc. 
Woman’s Weekly, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) 1% cent, Pub. (Slow) 
Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Com., Art, Sci.) Good rates, Pub. 
Younger Set, The, 19 E. 48th St. N. Y. (Short witty Misc.) Ind., Pub. 
LIST C 
Trade and class publications. 
Advertising and Selling. 5941 Grand Central Terminal, New York Pub. 
American Hebrew, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Jewish Misc., Fic.) YZ cent up, Pub. 


American School Board Journal, 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee. (Ed.) Fair rates, Pub. 
American Mutual Magazine, The, 245 State St., Boston. (Bus. Misc.) 1 to 5 cents, Acc. 


Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (Collectors Misc.) Up to 2 cents, Pub. 
Aerial Age, Madison Ave. and 4th St. New York. (Aviation) Inc. 
Arts and Decoration, 50 W. 47th St., New York. (Art) Inc. 
Bankers’ Monthly, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. (Bus.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Baptist, The, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Benziger’s Magazine, 36 Barclay St.. New York. (Catholic novels only) Inc. 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. (Gardening, landscaping up to 2000) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Billboard, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Theatrical) 1 cent up, Pub. 
Catholic World, 120 W. 60th St., New York. (Catholic Misc.) Inc. 
Canadian Countryman, 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. (SS., Agr., Misc.) ¥% cent, Pub. 
Capper Publications, The, Topeka, Kans. (Agr. Misc.) ¥ to 1 cent, Acc. 
Chauffeur, The, 239 W. 30th St., N. Y. (Prof. drivers, Fic., Vs., Misc., 2000) 1cent, Acc. 
Child Welfare Magazine, 7700 Lincoln Drive, Philadelphia. Fair rates, Acc. 
Christian Endeavor World, 31 Mt.- Vernon St., Boston. (Rel., Misc.) % cent, Acc. 


Christian Guardian, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto, Ont. (Misc. up to 1500 wds.) 1/3 to Ic., Acc. 
Christian Herald, 91-103 Bible House, New York. (Rel. and Gen. Misc.) Upto 5 cents, Pub. 
Christian Standard, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Rel.) Inc. 
Churchman, 2 W. 47th St., New York. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
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Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (Catholic Misc., SS.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Congregationalist & Christian World, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (Kel. Misc.) Inc. 
Continent, The, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (Rel. Misc., Presbyterian) Fair rates, Acc. 
Country Gentleman, Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia. (Agr., ’Misc., Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc, 
Drama, The, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (Theatre, Plays, etc.) No payment 
Editor & Publisher, 1117 World Bldg., New York. (Newspaper Tr. Jour.) $2a column, Pub. 
Etude, The, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Music) Fair rates, Pub. 
Farm and Home, ns. Mass. (Agr. Misc., SS., Vs.) ¥% to 1 cent, Acc. & Pub, 


Farm and Fireside, 381 4th Ave. N. Y, (Agr. Misc., 1500-2000) Market practically closed 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas. (Agr. and Animal Misc.) Varying rates, up to lc., or more 


Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. (Agr. Misc.) 1 cent, Ace. 
Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (Agr- Misc., 100 to 400) ¥, cent, Pub. 
Farm, Stock and Home, 830 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. (Agr.) Ine. 
Farmer, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (Agr., Misc.) Up to 1 cent, Ace. 
Field and Stream, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Outdoor Sports) 1 cent, Acc. 
Field Illustrated, The, 425 5th Ave., New York. (Outdoor Misc., Agr.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (Bus., Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Ford Car Trade Journal, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. Fair rates, Pub. 
Ford Owner and Dealer, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Ford Misc.) Good rates, Pub. 
Fordson, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) Up to 2%4c., Ace. 
Fur News and Outdoor World, 370 7th Ave., N. Y. (Hunting) Low rates, Pub. 
Good Hardware, (912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Highway Magazine, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Road construction) %4 to2 cents, Pub. 
How to Sell, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. (Salesmen’ s Tr. Jour.) Ind. 
Inland Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. (Tr. Jour.) Ine. 
International Studio, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (Art) Up to 2¥% cents, Pub. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, 370 7th Ave., New York. (Anti-Tuberculosis) Ind. 
Judicious Advertising, 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (National Adv.) ~  Ycent, Pub. 
Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. (Elec. Tr. Jour.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Lincoln, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) Up to 7% cents, Acc. 
Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (Catholic, Misc.) ¥% cent, Acc. 
Money-making, 117 W. 61st New York. (Bus. and money) cent up, 
Motor Boating, 119 W. 4th St., New York. (Mech.) 
Motor Life, 1056 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. (Mech., Misc.) 1¥, cents, Pub 
Musician, 2720 Grand Central Terminal, New York. ¥, cent, Pub. 
Musical America, 501 5th Ave., New York. $3.50 column, Pub. 
Musical Courier, 437 5th Ave., New York. Y% cent, = 
ne. 


Musical Leader, 618 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 


National Inland Waterways, 1623 Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh. (Transportation) 1 to 2c, Pub. 
National Printer-Journalist, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Trade Jour) % to1 cent, Pub. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. (Ed.) Fair rates, Pub. 


Ohio Farmer, 1011 Cleveland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (Agr., Misc., Fic.) Fair rates, Pub. 


Photo Era, 367 Boylston St., Boston. (Camera Craft) : Ine. 
Popular Educator, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. (Ed.) $2.50 a column, Pub. 
Popular Finance, 15 Moore St., New York. (Fic., Bus. Misc.) Closed market 
Poster, The, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. (Advertising) 1 to 4 cents, Pub. 
Presbyterian, The, 1217 Market St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) — Inc. 
Primary Education, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. (Ed.) $2.50 a column, Pub. 
Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (Advertising, Bus.) 2 to 10 cents, Ace. 
Progressive Grocer, 912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 cent up, Ace. 
Rays from the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (Rel., Occultism) Rarely pays cash 
Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Department store Misc.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Rural Trade, 8th and Jackson, Topeka, K. (Storekeepers’ Mis., 500 to 700 wds.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Salesology. 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (Salesmen’s Tr. Jour.) Inc. 
Specialty Salesman Magazine, South Whitley, Ind. (SS. Misc.) ¥Y% to 1 cent, Ace. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. (Fic., Agr. Misc.) YZ cent up, 

Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) $4 per M., 

Sunday School World, The, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) se cent, Acc. 
System, Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. (Bus. Misc.) 1 cent up 
System on the Farm, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (Agr. Misc.) Good rates, Ace. 


Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 38 W. 32d St. New York. (Medical) Fair rates 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. (Agr. Misc., Juv. Fic.) ¥% to 1 cent, Acc. & Pub. 
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LIST D 
Juvenile publications. 


American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (Older boys) ¥% to 1 cent, Acc. 


American Girl, 189 Lexington Ave., New York. (Medium Ages) Inc. 
Beacon, The, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (Boys and girls, medium ages) 1/3 cent, Acc. 
Boy Life, Terrace Park, Ohio. (Medium ages) ¥ cent, Pub. 
Boys’ Comrade, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (14 to 18) Y4 cent, Acc. 
Boys’ Life, 200 5th Ave., New York. (Boy Scouts, 15 to 16) 1 cent, Acc. 
Boy’s Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (9 to 15) Fair rates, Acc. 
Boy’s World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (Medium Ages) $4 per M. up, Acc. 
Child’s Garden, A, 2161 Center St., Berkeley, Cal. (Nature, SS., 1500-200) ¥% cent, Pub. 
Child’s Gem, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Very Young) 4 to % cent, Acc. 
Child Life, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (2 to 10) ¥% to 1 cent, Acc. 
Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Young People) % to % cent, Acc. 
Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (6 to 8) About ¥% cent, Acc. 
Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (Rel. Misc., Young People 12 to 18) 1/3 cent, Acc. 
Every Girl’s Magazine, 31 E. 17th St. New York. (Medium Ages) Fair rates, Pub. 
Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (Young People) ¥ cent, Acc. 
Front Rank, The, 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (Young people) ¥4 cent, Acc. 
Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Medium Ages) Ind., Acc. 
Girls’ Circle, 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (13 to 17) ¥ cent, Acc. 
Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (Girls 12 to 16) ¥% cent, Acc. 
Girl’s Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (9 to 15) _ Fair rates, Acc. 
Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) ¥Y, cent, Acc. 
Haversack, The, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Boys, 10 to 17) _ Fair rates, Acc. 
John Martin’s Book, 33 W. 49th St. New York. (Younger Children) 4 cent up, Acc. 
Junior World, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (8 to 12) Low rates, Acc. 
Junior World, The, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (9 ‘to 12) $4 per M., Acc. 
Kind Words, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Young People) Y% cent, Acc. 
Kindergarten Primary Magazine, Manistee, Mich. (SS., Vs., 4 to 6) Low rates, Acc. 
King’s Treasuries, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (Boys, Medium Ages) % to %4c., Acc. 
Little Folks; The Children’s Magazine, Salem Mass. Low rates 
Lookout, The, 8th, 9th and Cutter, Cincinnati. (Rel. Misc., Fic.) % cent, Pub. 
Lutheran Boys and Girls, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. (12 to 14) Low rates, Acc. 
Lutheran Young Folks, 1228-34 Spruce St., Phila. (Young people) $3 to $5 per M., Acc. 
Mayflower, The, The Pilgrim Press, Boston. (Very Young) Fair rates, Acc. 
Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (Medium ages) Y, cent, Acc. 
Our Little Ones, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Very young) Up to % cent, Acc. 
Our Young People, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Family Reading) ¥Y, cent, Acc. 
Picture Story Paper, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. (Very Young) Up to % cent, Acc. 
Picture World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Under 12) $2 per M. up, Acc. 
Pure Words, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Very Young) Low rates, Acc. 
Queen’s Gardens, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (Girls, 12 to 14) Low rates, Acc. 
Ropeco Magazine, 842 Broadway, New York. (Boys 10 to 20) 1 cent, Acc. 
St. Nicholas, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Children, All Ages) Overstocked, 1 cent, Acc. & Pub. 
Storyland, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (Little folks) Low rates, Acc. 
Sunbeam, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (Younger Children) % to % cent, Acc. 
Sunbeams, 1228 Spruce St. Phila. (Ages 4-6; 400 wd. limit) _ % to ¥% cent, Acc. 
Sunshine, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. (Ages under 10; 400 wd. limit) Y% to ¥% cent, Acc. 
Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati. (Boys, medium ages) ¥ cent up, Acc. 
Torchbearer, The, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Girls, 10 to 17) Fair rates, Acc. 
Watchword, Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. (Rel. SS., Ser.) Low rates, Acc. 
Wellspring, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (Boys and Girls, Medium Ages) ¥ cent, Acc. 
What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (Younger Children) $4 per M., Acc. 
Young Churchman, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (10 to 15) Very low rates 
Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) Up to ¥% cent, Acc. 
Young People’s Weekly, Elgin Ill. (Medium ages) ¥% cent, Acc. 


Youth’s Companion, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. (Family, Misc.) 1 to 3 cents, Acc. 
Youth’s-Comrade, 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. ( Medium Ages) . Lowrates, Pub. 
Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Boys 13 to 16) $4 per M., Acc. 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


. I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICD 
of Fiction Writing: 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 
WRITING—Dowst $1.75 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 1.20 


THE WRITER’S BOOK.........._..Price 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 1.50 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price  .66 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD Pri -70 

HOW TO BE A REPORTER.....Price  .25 

WHAT EDITORS WANT Price .25 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 


MANUSCRIPTS $2.50 


For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 

8, Cc essays, ys, 

sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, 
photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles u Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers ; ouse Or- 
gans. : 


*JAMES ENAPP REEVE, Publisher, 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder of The Editor. 


The Editor Literary Bureau | 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio : 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Inwited 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Radio Age, 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
R. H. Hopkins of the staff sends this word: 
“Radio Age is now publishing short-stories and 
featuring articles concerning radio adventures and 
other bits of fiction dealing with radio. Such 
stories do not have to be based on fact, but may 
be the product of the imaginations of those who 
know something about radio. For such material 
we pay ¥% to 1 cent per word according to the 
quality. Writers are urged to keep their articles 
below 2000 words.” 


Horace Liveright of Boni & Liveright, 61 W. 
Forty-eighth Street, New York, is the head of a 
new producing company which announces that its 
principal purpose is that of presenting plays by 
young American dramatists. 


Lyric West will resume publication on October 
1, 1924, at 590 Brett Street, Inglewood, Calif, 
under the editorship of Roy Towner Thompson, 
English Department, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and its founder and first editor, Grace 
Atherton Dennen. Mr. Thomphon sends _ word: 
“Lyric West will print the best poetry obtainable 
in whatever form it may be found. It will not 
refuse free verse or playlets if these forms hap- 
pen to contain the germ of poetry. Since the best 
poetry is not written for material profit, the maga- 
zine will not pay for its contributions. It will 
make no distinctions among writers; it will print 
the best from whatever source. While the larger 
part of the magazine will be devoted to poetry, a 
considerable portion will be given over to prose 
sketches, essays, and reviews relating to’ poetry.” 


The Flyer Pilot, the house organ of the Fort 
Smith Garment Company, Fort Smith, Ark., Lee 
R. Fleming of the staff, writes: ‘We are in the 
market for actual experience stories of retailers 
in the line of general stores, dry goods and men’s 
furnishings. Stories of unusual retail success 
which show methods contributing to the success, 
or unusual sales methods, training of store people, 
unique window displays, or anything that reflects 
actual experience that might be used by another 
retailer are wanted. We use photographs which 
actually illustrate the story and pay from ¥% to 4 
cents per word on acceptance, our average rate 
being %4 to 1 cent per word. All manuscripts 
will be read promptly and reported on within one 
week. Return postage is required.” 


Massey & Massey Company, 1214 Webster 
Avenue, Chicago, writes: “We are in the market 
for short clever sayings to be used on advertising 
blotters. Our rate of payment for acceptable 
material which needs very little revision is about 
3 cents a word, payable on acceptance. For ma- 
terial containing a good idea but unsuitably writ- 
ten, we pay $1.50 for the idea and rewrite. In- 
terested writers should request information as to 
our precise needs before submitting material. 


Variety and The New York Clipper, two 
weekly publications of the theatrical field, published 
at 1536 Broadway, New York, have: been merg 
under the name of the former. 
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Woman's Weekly, 431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, is writing to contributors that “Woman’s 
Weekly is going through a refinancing campaign 
and has just issued $240,000 bonds. None of this 
money however is available for payment of cur- 
rent items. In addition to these bonds the com- 
pany is arranging for other money and until this 
money is made available, our treasurer is asking 
that all of our creditors: exercise patience. He 
assures you that as soon as the money comes in, 
he will see that your account is handled promptly. 
Just how quickly this will be, he is unable at 
the present time to announce, but in the meantime 
we are asking everyone to wait.” 


Correspondence addressed to The Mentalist, 220 
W. Twenty-ninth Street, New York, is returned 
unclaimed, reports a contributor. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, announces a detective story prize 
contest, closing December 15th. Two prizes of $60 
and $40 each are to be awarded, and the winning 
stories will be published in New Detective Tales. 
Also the story winning first prize will be drama- 
tized in the form of a radio play, or radario. 
Stories will be confined to 5000 words. 


The Pioneer, 801 W. Mulberry Avenue, San 
Antonio, Texas, J. B. Wooding, editor and man- 
ager, writes: “We will appreciate it if you will 
tell authors to withhold any further contributions 
to our magazine until the first of the year. The 
deluge of manuscripts which arrived following the 
publication of our needs in your magazine caused 
us to be slow in reporting. However, we are 
practically caught up now.” 


Auction Bridge and Mah Jong Magazine, 149 
Broadway, New York:, writes “It may interest 
your readers to know that we invite humorous or 
diverting contributions in prose or verse relating 
to the games to which this magazine is devoted. 
All articles accepted will be paid for on publica- 
tion at fair magazine rates.” 


News-Reporting Feature Writing 
Short-Story Writing 


A LITERARY CAREER 


through Expert Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 
papermen., 

— Also — 


A MANUSCRIPT SALES" 


DEPARTMENT 
handling the work of new and established 
Writers. 


We guarantee disposal of all salable stories 
Plot Chart and Copyright Booklet Free 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
429 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


“ADVICE OF EDITORS” 


S a handy size book of about 10,000 
words written this year by 33 dis- 
tinguished editors for writers who 

want to succeed. The _ subjects 
treated include: THE BUSINESS 
OF WRITING, PREPARING 
MANUSCRIPTS, SPELLING 
YOUR WORK, NEWSPAPER 
WRITING, THE VALUE OF 
NEATNESS, and many other timely 
hints and helps which if overlooked 
may cause your otherwise acceptable 
story to be rejected. 

Each of these editors is an authority 
on the subject treated, many being 
authors of books of recognized worth. 
The name of each editor, also the ad- 
dress and publication he represents, 
is given in full. 

A POSTAL CARD 


will bring you a copy by return mail. 
If upon receipt of same you think the 
information worth it, send us 25 cents 
and the little book of helpful sug- 
gestions is yours. 

Don’t wait. Send your card TODAY. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Box 406, Pa. Ave. Station 
Washington, D. C. 


If you have talent we can help you write 
salable news and fiction. Helpful criticism 
and reliable sales service. Write for infor- 
mation. 


320 W. Eleventh Street, New York City 


LITERARY WORKSHOP 


LITERARY WORKSHOP 


“THE WRITER” is the only English maga- 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar- 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 


into 


post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 


the English market. 30 cents monthly, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 


THE WRITER’S OFFICE 
Box 32, Quincy, Illinois 


MARKETED 


“The work is beautifully done and 
your rates most reasonable.” 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed in 
correct form for publisher. 


Samples and prices on request. 
Vv. C. WALES 


99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 


I am qualified to be a typist. Let me have your 
MSS. A copy for publication at $100 a thousand 
words. Poems, 5 cents a line, each with a car- 
bon copy, returned to you postpaid, 


AUTHOR & WRITER! 


L. J. BEAULIEU 
58 Ash St., Lewiston, Me. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S Simplified Training Course in 
Short-Story Writing 


Instruction through the assignment 
method. 


Simplified and thorough lessons in tech- 
nique, developed by the editors of Tue 
AutHor & Journa 


Instruction based upon modern stories of 
types that are now in demand by the fic- 
tion magazines. 


Maximum of personal supervision and 
guidance given each student by his indi- 
vidual instructor. 


Instructors: The Editors of Tuz AutHor 
& JouRNALIsT, experienced authors, jour- 
nalists, and teachers. 


The Simplified Training Course in Short-Story Writing has been substantially ree- 
ommended by leading writers, editors and educators. 


BL 


We will be glad to send you the new edition of our free booklet, “Short-Story 
Technique by the New Method,’ completely describing the course and containing 
actual pages from the instruction material. Mail the coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
t. 


1835 ‘Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
free booklet, ‘“‘Short-Story Technique by the New 
Method,” and full information about the Simplified 
Training Course in Short-Story Writing. 
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